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“The Reader’s Digest 
Is In An Especially 


Unique Position... 


because of its wide use in the schools to play 


The beautiful State Capitol at Lincoln, Nebraska 


‘77 FIRMLY BELIEVE,” Dr. Reed’s letter also 
| states, “that the schools of the United 
States must stress, as never before, the 
importance of the principles of good 
citizenship. Our youth must have an under- 
standing of and an abiding faith in the 
past, present, and future of our country. 

“Teachers have a tremendous responsi- 
bility and opportunity for developing a 
citizenry skilled in the ways of democracy, 
disposed to live by democratic ideals, and 
determined that men everywhere shall 


be free.” 


Wins First Choice As Aid to 
Better Citizenship 


Dr. Reed’s opinion of the influence 
of The Reader's Digest in helping to 
“strengthen the walls of democracy” is 
_ shared by many other school people. 

For example, in a nationwide survey re- 
cently conducted by Dr. Gallup and his 
organization (among thousands of teach- 
ers, P. T. A. officers, and parents) one of 
the questions asked was: “Which one of 

_ these magazines, regularly distributed to 


an important part in strengthening the walls of 


democracy.” 


Dr. Wayne O. Reed, 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Lincoln, Nebraska 


high school students, do you think serves 
best in helping high school boys and girls 
to become better American citizens?” 

TEN magazines were listed. The 
Reader's Digest easily won first preference 
—by a percentage so large that it exceeded 
the total vote for all three of the magazines 
that were next highest in the voting! 


Obtainable From No Other Magazine 


The Educational Edition of The Reader's 
Digest contains supplementary educational 
material and a special 16-page insert of 
reading and vocabulary exercises that pro- 
vide a highly important and useful service 
which can be obtained from no other 
magazine. 

Copies of The Reader's Digest contain- 
ing this special service are being supplied 
to 70,000 classrooms throughout the 
country. 

We hope that it soon will be possible to 
increase the scope of this service; but these 
plans must rest until paper again becomes 
available and permits acceptance of new 
orders. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
The Readers Digest 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


“HELPS TO PREPARE 
OUR YOUTH” 


“One of the first and primary 
duties of the American school 
system is to teach American 
citizenship. I feel that the 
School Edition of The Reader's 
Digest should be classed among 
the valuable mediums available 
for aiding this important func- 
tion of education. 

“It presents so many of the 
different facets of our republi- 
can form of government in ac- 
tion that it helps to prepare our 
youth for civic responsibilities.” 

Dr. VERNON L. NICKELL 
State Supt. of Public Instruction 

Springfield, Illinois 
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Illinois Teachers 
Retirement 


I am seeking a gospel that will justify 
and honor the life of the common man, and 
that gospel will never come into being until 
material values are dethroned and put in 
their rightful subordinate place as instru- 
ments to higher ends. He who has lived 
well in obscurity has lived the ideal life 
and has achieved success as much as he who 
has lived at the sunlit tops of glory. and 
worldly fame——Tuomas J. McCormack. 


I. the paragraph above is stated the 
philosophy of a man who was one of 
this Nation’s greatest teachers. It is 
the philosophy of all true teachers— 
of all those who have prepared to 
teach, who desire to teach and to in- 
spire and challenge the youth of 
America. To such persons teaching is 
the great adventure. 

The true teacher does not wish to 
retire at an early age and to become 
a pensioner of the state. He would not 
change his job of inspiring souls to 
that of selling soles, with a state sub- 
sidy. He has a “calling” which he 
would be reluctant to give up as long 
as he has the ability to serve. 

We know, however, that for all his 
spirit of service and his ideal of 
achievement the teacher is no less 
worthy when he is assured that in his 
declining years society will be fair 
enough to assure him a standard of 
living which will prevent his regret- 
ting the years of unselfish service. 

Through the Teachers Retirement 
System the state of Illinois has pro- 
vided that assurance. The system has 
now been in operation long enough to 
demonstrate that it gives to its 40,000 
members a sense of security such as 
they have not enjoyed heretofore. 


Public Interest in Teacher Security 


The value to the public of such feel- 
ing of security within the teaching 
profession is set forth by the Illinois 
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System 
Wheets the hal 


Association of School Boards in a 
resolution adopted by its 1943 con- 
vention : 

Wuereas, Many competent teachers have 
stood by the schools during this crucial 
war period in spite of higher living costs 
and in spite of the fact that they could ob- 
tain larger incomes in war industries or in 
other employment; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the association hereby 
salutes and commends these teachers as 
patriotic Americans deserving the respect 
and gratitude of their fellow citizens, par- 
ticularly the children now in school, and that 
the association urges member school boards 
to make every possible effort to pay teachers 
adequately in view of their education, ex- 
perience, responsibilities, and efficiency as 
teachers.* 

Of course the teachers of Illinois 
have always been patriotic Americans 
deserving the respect and gratitude 
of their fellow citizens, but undoubt- 
edly their patriotism in this war is 
reinforced by the knowledge that they 
are building a reserve for the future in 
the Illinois Teachers Retirement Sys- 
tem. This desire to continue in teach- 
ing has been especially evident with 
the more mature individuals, who rep- 
resent the most stable group in the 
teaching profession. 

To the extent that a sense of security 
resulting from membership in the 
Teachers Retirement System reduces 
the large turnover in teaching per- 
sonnel, it contributes to the building 
of teachers into a truly professional 
unit. A retirement system that has 
proved adequate to retain teachers in 
the profession during a period of high 
incomes, generally will prove more 
effective in this direction in normal 
times. That being the case, Illinois 
now may look forward for the first 
time to attracting and holding a large 
group of professionally minded teach- 


"Illinois School Board Journal, November-De- 
cember (1943), 139 
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ers, who will be recognized by the 
public as worthy of more respect and 
larger incomes. 


Some Current Questions 


Among the teachers of the State, 
there has been almost universal ap- 
preciation of the retirement system. 
Some teachers, however, have ex- 
pressed concern over the delay on the 
part of the board of trustees in issu- 
ing prior service certificates, but the 
board has given this matter its very 
closest attention and the work is now 
nearing completion. 

It should be borne in mind that, 
when the law became effective July 
1, 1939, the General Assembly rec- 
ognized it would take considerable 
time to go over all the accumulated 
records of the teachers, running back 
as many as thirty or forty years in 
some instances, in order that the prior 
service certificates when issued should 
be correct. 

Meantime, whether his prior serv- 
ice certificate has reached him or not, 
each member has equal rights with all 
others and he has five years from the 
date on which his prior service cer- 
tificate is issued to pay any amounts 
that may be due the retirement fund. 
Furthermore, such payments may be 
made in installments. 

All any teacher needs to do is to 
follow any instructions given, and the 
provisions of the law will be carried 
out as rapidly as is practicable. The 
teacher can assist greatly by promptly 
forwarding information requested, and 
then waiting patiently until the neces- 
sary work can be completed on the 
report that will follow in due time. 

The Illinois Retirement System has 
been given some unfavorable pub- 
licity because of the tendency of some 
teachers to desire a high retirement 
allowance at too early an age. It 
should be borne in mind that nearly all 
states require a minimum retirement 
age of sixty, and under the Social 
Security Act the earliest age of re- 
tirement is sixty-five. It is, however, 
gratifying to hear the expressions of 
approval of the teacher who retires at 
a reasonable age; at age sixty and 
after thirty-eight vears of teaching the 
retirement allowance in most cases 
amounts to 50 percent of the salary 
during tle highest earning period. 

Among a membership with such 
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a wide salary range there is sure to 
be a feeling on the part of those in the 
higher income brackets that the an- 
nuities should be higher. Teachers in 
the lower income brackets, however, 
would experience real hardship in 
making the increased contributions to 
raise the annuities they would receive 
upor retirement or they might be in- 
clined to retire at an early age on an 
income greater in many instances than 
their teaching salaries. 

The average retirement allowances 
will become larger as the incomes of 
the teachers continue to rise, and 
teachers’ salaries in Illinois should rise 
as we succeed in establishing mini- 
mum wage laws, longer school terms, 
and higher professional standards. 

Furthermore the annuities based on 
the present salaries would be more 
attractive in a period of declining 
prices, such as reasonably may be ex- 
pected to follow the war. 


Annuities and Reserves 


At present, there are more than 
4,500 teachers drawing annuities, 444 
of whom retired the year ended June 
30, 1944. The amount paid in pen- 
sions during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1944, was $2,091,276.49. 

The greatest care is exercised by 
the board of trustees in the investment 
of funds belonging to the system. As 
of July 1, 1944, there had been built 
up total reserves in excess of $12,000,- 
000, most of which is invested in 
Government bonds. In the discharge 
of this part of its duties the board has 
the expert advice of people trained 
in the investment field, with the board 
itself making a decision on the merits 
of the case only. It is believed that no 
financial institution has a better list of 
assets or shows greater care in its in- 
vestment matters. 


Proposals for Improvement 


As has been stated so often by our 
I.E.A. Director of Research, “No law 
can fail to be affected by experience. 
A law that seems adequate today may 
need revision tomorrow if it is to re- 
flect the necessary adjustments called 
forth by human and social change:”’ 
Certainly those who developed our 
Retirement Law are willing to consid- 
er suggestions for its improvement. 

In the 1941 session of the Legisla- 
ture, ten amendments were made to 
the 1939 Act. These provided more 
satisfactory benefits and broadened 
the base. During the 1943 legislative 
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session, three amendments were 
adopted. With these amendments all 
members are familiar. 

Pension legislation for the benefit 
of the schools and teachers of the 
State is generally sponsored by the 
teachers through the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, and, of course, the 
board of trustees is happy to co-oper- 
ate with the organized teachers. 

The minutes of the I.E.A. Legisla- 
tive Committee meeting held Septem- 
ber 15 and 16, 1944, contain some 
fifteen proposals for improvement in 
the retirement system. Many of these 
proposals are acceptable to all the 
members of the system, and amend- 
ments will be unopposed. 

No one will question very seriously 
such matters as full-time credit for 
World War II service, reopening the 
date for admission to the new system 
for the benefit of teachers under the 
old system, or the matter of.clarifying 
the definition of “substitute teacher,” 
or of providing for the interchange of 
service credit and accounts between 
the University Retirement System and 
the down-state system. Much study, 
however, must be given to the ques- 
tion of minimum pensions to be 
granted, because modification of the 
amounts to be paid would involve a 
greater contribution either on the part 
of the State or of the teachers them- 
selves or of both. 


Financial Soundness and 
Group Needs 

Care must be taken to see that the 
system is kept on a sound financial 
basis and that the funds needed from 
the State can be obtained. 

In the case of the teacher who does 
all his teaching under the new law 
the State may contribute over three- 
fourths of the allowance. For the 
teacher who retires at age fifty after 
only twenty-five consecutive years of 
service and a regular salary of only 
$1,000 the State pays $308 of the 
minimum $400 annual allowance. 

Many revisions pertaining to the 
clarification of terminology and inter- 
pretation could well be worked out by 
the secretary and the actuary of the 
retirement system in conjunction with 
the members of the Legislature and 
under the general guidance of the 
board of trustees. 

Modifications of our retirement sys- 
tem, however, should always be made 
in response to the needs of the schools 
and teachers, and the fact must be kept 
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in mind that working conditions and 
personnel in the schools vary in im- 
portant respects from those of many 
other occupations. 

For example, the suggestion has 
been made that the separation or with- 
drawal refund provision be dropped 
since certain pension plans do not pro- 
vide separation refunds, thereby im- 
proving considerably the benefits of 
the members who do retire. 

In the teaching profession, how- 
ever, one can be sure than any such 
plan would be unacceptable because 
about six out of seven who enter the 
profession drop out before they qualify 
for a disability or a retirement allow- 
ance. For the year ended June 30, 
1944, the board of trustees paid in 
withdrawal funds $400,018.99. 

There are those who urge higher 
disability allowances, but here again 
we feel that a comparison is often 
made with pension plans providing 
such benefits for members who have 
more hazardous occupations than do 
teachers. 

Continuing Study 

The teachers of Illinois are fortu- 
nate in the fact that in the office of the 
Retirement System and in the I.E.A. 
there has been much study of retire- 
ment systems and much aid given to 
committee study of pension problems. 
In the writer’s judgment, we will do 
well to follow and work closely with 
the I.E.A. office and committees that 
study retirement issues. 

We must expect war conditions and 
experience to call for some modifica- 
tion of our retirement system, but on 
the whole we must regard this system 
as basically sane and financially re- 
liable for the years ahead. 

Also, as has been indicated, we 
must avoid any raids upon the sys- 
tem that will endanger or undermine 
the basic purpose of granting an ade- 
quate allowance for the teacher who 
enters upon the work as a profession 
and stays with the work until a rea- 
sonably advanced age. has been 
reached. 


~~ 


TAXING TEACHER PENSIONS 

The N.E.A. is studying the possibilities 
of legislation exempting from income tax- 
ation the retirement annuities of teachers. 
The association estimates that retired 
teachers may have paid as much as four 
million dollars income tax in 1943. This 
estimate is based on returns of a ques- 
tionnaire addressed to a sampling of re- 
tirants drawing annuities from seven state 
teachers retirement systems. 
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ILLINOIS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION STUDY UNIT 


ca school is first of all a community 
enterprise. It emerged and evolved as 
a community instructional institution. 
Despite the growth and expansion in 
the size of school systems, community 
instructional service remains as the 
primary function of the school. 

Being of the community and for the 
community, the school depends upon 
community action for its existence 
and growth. The community pays for 
it and thereby determines in the long 
run what kind of a school it is to be. 

Such a large measure of local con- 
trol may temporarily retard school 
progress in some communities, but by 
the same token to the extent that the 
community insists on first becoming 
convinced of the need and advisability 
of recommended changes and im- 
provements, local control tends to 
make progress sounder and more per- 
manent. Thus if it is to command the 
confidence and support of the com- 
munity, the school has to be a real and 
functioning part of the community. 


The Teacher’s Responsibility 

The teacher’s primary obligation is 
to serve to the best of his ability the 
community’s instructional needs. The 
greatest service he can render is that 
which contributes to making the best 
possible school. All else he may do, 
however important and desirable, 
must be secondary and subordinate to 
this primary obligation. 

This does not mean, however, that 
the area of the teacher’s legitimate 
efforts can be limited to the four walls 
of the classroom. On the contrary in 
isolating himself from the community 
the teacher would gravely handicap 
himself for the efficient discharge of 
his basic professional responsibility. 

It is quite generally agreed that to 
render the most efficient instructional 
service to the children and young peo- 
ple of the community the teacher’s re- 
lations with the community, of which 
the school is such an important part, 
must be close and wholesome. 

Undoubtedly the typical teacher of 
today is more keenly conscious of the 
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critical necessity of cultivating and 
maintaining wholesome relations with 
the community than was the typical 
teacher of any previous decade. A 
casual review of the recent literature 
on the subject indicates, however, that 
too many teachers still are found 
wanting on this score. 

“There are still some . . . (teachers) 
who retain an old-fashioned sense of 
social inferiority. They somehow feel 
that the people around them regard 
them as ‘goody-goodies,’ intellectual 
snobs, and not as ‘regular guys,’ as the 
adolescent would express it.’””? 

“Teachers are indeed strangers in 
the community where they teach.’ 

“The school personnel can expect 
better co-operation from the commun- 
ity when they recognize that there are 
other activities which must be sup- 
ported and make contributions to that 
end.”8 

“We must recognize that a large 
percentage of the teachers in many 
school systems do not realize the im- 
portance of their own responsibilities 
to the community in which they 
work.””* 

The Community’s Responsibility 
to the Teacher 

Quite obviously it would be unjust 
to hold teachers wholly responsible 
for the indifference toward them on 
the part of the people of the com- 
munity. Teacher-community relations 
are after all a two-way street. The 
people of a community also have cer- 
tain important obligations to their 


*Margaret Parham sand Roy T. Ragatz, “‘Teach- 
ers as ae reters,” Today's — (Ann 
bor th. 1943), p. 
°F. Greutien, “The Community “Contacts and 
Participation of 9,122 Public School Teachers Se- 
lected as a National Sample,” School and Society, 

Volume 50 (1939), bo. 510-512, 

%E. Leslie Bowsher, * ‘Community Responsibilities 
of School Personnel,” chook and. the Urban 
Community, Editor W. C. Reavis (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1942), p. 154. 


*Ibid., p. 155. 
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teachers, and in tno many instances 
the people too are found wanting. 

In the first place, many communi- 
ties seriously underpay their teachers. 
For accepting the low salary teachers 
are then held in mild contempt by 
those citizens who measure success 
solely by the size of an individual's 
dollar income. 

In the second place, too many com- 
munities still impose numerous un- 
warranted restrictions upon their 
teachers, such as prohibiting marriage 
for women teachers, smoking, card 
playing, and dancing; prescribing 
where the teacher should live, how 
often he may go out of the community 
for the week-end, and what friends 
he may cultivate, what personal opin- 
ions he may express, etc. 

Unquestionably, the meager salary 
being paid teachers accounts for their 
desertion of the classroom by the thou- 
sands since 1940, but the personal in- 
dignities to which teachers are sub- 
jected have served significantly to ac- 
centuate the exodus.° 

On the other hand, it must be recog- 
nized that the American people have 
strong faith in education. They insist 
that their children attend school regu- 
larly. They continue to appropriate 
funds for the support of their schools. 
In ever increasing numbers they rec- 
ognize that schools need more ade- 
quate financial support. 

Most of them believe that the qual- 
ity of education is better today than 
ever before. They not only want more 
education for their children but they 
also want to see the quality of it fur- 
ther improved. They are more ready 
today than ever before to follow com- 
petent and responsible educational 


leadership. This leadership must be 
**A School Teacher Talks Back,” Reader's Di- 
gest, Volume 41, No. 243 (July, 1942), pp. 45-48; 


“Revolt in the Classroom,” Volume 44, No, 266 
(June, 1944), pp. 73-75. 
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provided by the schools. In this pic- 
ture, the problem of teacher-commun- 
ity relations takes an increased sig- 
nificance. 


The Responsibility of School 
Board and Administrator 


For the apparent failure of the peo- 
ple to ‘exalt the status of the teacher 
in the community, the community’s 
educational leadership must accept a 
large share of the responsibility. Com- 
munity attitudes and values can be de- 
veloped and improved, and the people 
have the right to expect the officials 
and staffs of their schools to take the 
initiative and lead the way to sympa- 
thetic understanding and healthy ap- 
preciation of education as represented 
by their community school. 

The citizens of the community 
should not be relieved of their part in 
building wholesome teacher-commun- 
ity relationships, but theirs is the re- 
sponsibility of following rather than 
that of leading. For leadership they 
are justified in looking to the board 
of education, the administrative staff, 
and the teachers. 

It must be granted that the board of 
education and its chief executive, the 
superintendent, must assume much of 
the burden of paving the way for the 
development among the citizens of de- 
sirable attitudes toward teachers, ¢on- 
fidence in them, and respect for them. 

To this end, the most effective con- 
tribution these officials can make is to 
help the teachers understand and ap- 
preciate that they—the teachers— 
must play a significant role, and that 
the board of education and the super- 
intendent, however competent, cannot 
meet the problem without the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the teachers. 

This implies that the teachers need 
to be fully enlightened on important 
phases of school law, finance, policy, 
administration, and community rela- 
tions, no less than on instructional 
objectives and techniques. 

It follows further that. the board 
through the superintendent must capi- 
talize on every opportunity to mag- 
nify the great social and economic 
significance of effective teaching, to 
encourage teachers to participate as 
responsible citizens in the social, civic, 
and cultural life of the community, 
and to stimulate them in interpreting 
education of the people. 

The obligations of the board and the 
superintendent are by no means lim- 
ited to those outlined above, but we 
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must turn now to the consideration of 
the responsibilities of the teacher in 
building and maintaining wholesome, 
teacher-community relations. Unless 
and until teachers individually and col- 
lectively undertake to meet this im- 
portant professional challenge with 
greater skill and forethought than 
they have in- the past, the cause of 
education will continue to suffer. 

What Should the Teacher Do 

to Build Good-Will? 

Specifically, what should the teacher 
do? First of all, the teacher needs to 
become well informed on all phases of 
the educational problems facing the 
community—such as school legisla- 
tion, finance and taxation, state aid, 
organization and administration, and 
school-community relations—as well 
as on educational objectives, curricu- 
lum, and teaching techniques. The 
teacher should seek and obtain the 
aid of the administrative staff in his 
effort to become well informed. 

It may be that his inability to dis- 
cuss freely, confidently, and intelli- 
gently with fellow-citizens all the im- 
portant problems and questions re- 
lating to the schools accounts in part 
for the public’s lack of sufficient es- 
teem for the teacher. 

Secondly, the teacher should strive 
to become better acquainted with as 
many people in the community as pos- 
sible through active participation in 
community life. For the teacher to as- 
sume that his responsibilities to the 
community are met when he leaves the 
school building is to neglect great 
professional opportunities and obliga- 
tions. 

Looking at the situation selfishly, a teacher 
should feel impelled to take a greater part 
in community life; it enriches his social life, 
it gives him more friends, and it gives him 
the chance to re-emphasize that “teachers 
are people.” Likewise to the profession he 
represents, his willingness to give of his 
time and energy in community enterprises 
means rich dividends of understanding and 
good will.é 

Hill urges that every teacher each 
year “successfully engage in at least 
one community project, freely entered 
upon and completed in co-operation 
with other members of the commun- 
ity” and make “at least half a dozen 
fast friends among members of the 
community other than teachers.”* 

Thirdly, the teacher can make it a 
point to know personally the parents 


*Margaret Parham and Roy T. Ragtaz, op. cit., 


p. 69. 
"George E. Hill, “T Profession and Pub- 
- School and Society, 56 (Nov. 21, 1942), p. 
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of every pupil in his classes. Preter- 
ably, a friendly visit at the pupil’s 
home should be made. Such a visit 
will be appreciated by most parents. 
When the parents come to the school 
to attend a program or meeting, the 
teacher should take the initiative in 
making the acquaintance. Such per- 
sonal contacts serve to build good will. 

Fourthly, the teacher can make the 
most of the opportunity afforded by 
the parent-teacher association for de- 
veloping understanding and good wiil. 
If the association is not as effective as 
it should be, this may be due to lack 
of interest and co-operation on the 
part of the teachers. 

Teachers should not only be willing 
but eager to work with the parents on 
committees, to serve as officers, appear 
on the programs, and do all they can 
to make of the association the sturdy 
bulwark of the school that potentially 
it can be. 

In the fifth place, the teacher should 
assume the responsibility for inter- 
preting the school to the community. 

To interpret the schools to the parents 
and other citizens is as much a part of the 
teacher’s work as the instruction of the 
children. Our schools belong to the people ; 
they will go as far as the people wish, and 
no farther. Every officer in the school sys- 
tem is an interpreter, but the teacher can 
do more than anyone else. The parents think 
of education and school in terms of the 
teacher and his classroom.* 

Finally, the teacher should strive 
through his daily work to exemplify 
the ideal of service, for this ideal is 
the basis of a profession. He must 
have a deep, abiding, and sympathetic 
interest in the betterment of mankind. 
He must be willing to do more than 
is required, to go that extra mile, 
however underpaid he may be, for the 
true teacher finds his reward not in 
what he receives but in what he gives. 
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When the Veteran 


esumes 


eaching 


By LESTER R. GRIMM 


How has time spent in the armed forces affected 
his certification, tenure in position, and credit 
toward retirement? Here are some of the answers. 


\ 
5 EVERAL former teachers who have 
returned from military service, as 
well as many who are still in the 
armed forces, are asking questions re- 
garding their resumption of teaching. 
Such questions center mainly upon 
(a) return to former teaching posi- 
tion, (b) validity of certificate which 
may not have been renewed or regis- 
tered at the date of expiration, and 
(c) credit of time spent in the armed 
forces as part of the teaching service 
required to qualify for a retirement 
allowance. 


Return to Former Position 


The Federal law on the re-employ- 
ment of the veteran states that it is 
the “sense of Congress” that he 
should be restored to his position if 
he was employed, prior to his mili- 
tary service, by a state or a sub- 
division thereof. Thus for re-employ- 
ment in public service there seems to 
be a congressional recommendation 
rather than a legal mandate. (For 
private employment the Federal act, 
subject to certain limitations, re- 
quires that the returning veteran, if 
qualified, be re-employed in a position 
equal in seniority, status and pay to 
that he had before his military serv- 
ice.) 

The Illinois law that deals with 
the re-employment of former public 
employees after military service pro- 
vides for the possible preservation of 
their civil service rights. In the case 
of teachers it must be said that, ex- 
cept for those on tenure, no civil 
service rights exist to be preserved 
during their absence in the armed 
forces. 
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Specifically, the School Law makes 
no mention of return to position of 
teacher-veterans, except in case of 
teachers who left for military serv- 
ice after entering upon tenure under 
a board of education or board of 
school inspectors. To be sure, there 
have been many cases where teach- 
ers, working under a board of di- 
rectors or as probationary teachers 
under boards of education and boards 
ot school inspectors, have been “prom- 
ised” their former positions after re- 
turn from the armed forces. It is to be 
hoped that such “gentlemen’s agree- 
ments” will be respected by succeed- 
ing boards. 

Section 12734 of the School Act 
provides that when a teacher who 
has acquired contractual continued 
service (or tenure) enters military 
service the new teacher who is em- 
ployed in his place remains on pro- 
bation. The tenure teacher retains 
tenure status while in military serv- 
ice, even though he becomes a com- 
missioned officer. Such status is 
guaranteed, either if he volunteers 
or if he is drafted.* 

The tenure teacher who is released 
from the armed forces should report 
immediately for the position which 
he formerly held. According to the 
opinion given by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral under date of February 11, 1943, 
he is entitled to resume his work 
“immediately or in a_ reasonable 
time.” He should not make the mis- 
take of first taking another job be- 
fore reporting for duty in his former 
position. 


1See Attorney General’s Opinions, 1943, pages 
208-210 for these specific interpretations. 
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One recent case that is interesting 
is that of a tenure teacher who re- 
turned to find his position held by 
another who was under contract for 
the full year. The veteran (1) re- 
ported for duty (2) asked for and 
was given a leave of absence until 
next August to work at higher wages 
in a war factory, and (3) stated that 
he would resume teaching next Sep- 
tember. The board granted his re- 
quest for a limited leave “in order 
to promote the war effort and benefit 
temporarily the school system by not 
disturbing present contracts and 
teacher assignments.” The Tenure 
Law apparently would justify the 
typeof leave of absence granted in 
this instance. 

When the teacher-veteran resumes 
his tenure position he may be re- 
quired under general provision of the 
school law to show evidence of phy- 
sical fitness. (This means fitness for 
teaching and not for military duty.) 

The returning teacher-veteran who 
had acquired tenure status prior to 
military service is entitled to a posi- 
tion that is similar in status and pay 
to the one that he previously held. 
Like other tenure teachers he may be 
assigned to a position that he is 
“qualified to fill” but it is generally 
held that the assignment must not be 
a demotion. He should be placed on 
the salary schedule according to his 
qualifications and teaching experi- 
ence and with the benefit of any cost 
of living adjustments that have been 
allowed. Some boards have agreed to 
count the time in military service as 
equivalent to teaching experience for 
the purpose of placement on the 
schedule. 


Questions on Certification 


Most of the points raised on certi- 
fication may be answered as follows: 

a) According to a ruling of the IIli- 
nois State Examining Board, the teacher- 
veteran who returns to teaching is al- 
lowed six months after discharge to 
register or renew any regular certificate 
he has held, even though such certificate 
has lapsed. (This six-months provision 
does not apply to an emergency certificate. 
The life certificate of course will not have 
lapsed. ) 

b) Under the above provision no fee 
is required for a registration or renewal 
that should have been made during time 
of military service. 

c) When a certificate requires addi- 
tional training for its renewal the time 
spent in military service is left out in 
computing the time interval during which 
the additional training is required. 

d) There may be the case where a 
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former teacher may resume teaching 
after several years spent partly in war 
factory work and partly in military serv- 
ice. If his certificate has lapsed for five 
years—exclusive. of time spent in the 
military service—the regular requirement 
of eight additional semester hours of 
training is necessary for validating the 
certificate. 

e) In the above provision five of the 
required eight additional semester hours 
may be obtained by accrediting one year 
of teaching on an emergency certificate. 


Questions on Retirement 

The following summary covers 
many of the questions raised by 
downstate teacher-veterans regard- 
ing retirement. 

a) For those employed as_ teachers 
before entering military service in World 
War II. such service may be credited as 
teaching service under certain limitations. 

b) Such service in the armed. forces 
must be after date of July 1, 1939, while 
the United States was at war or preparing 
for war. 

c) Teacher must return to teaching 
within one school year after termination 
of his military service in order to ac- 
credit his military service as teaching. 

d) For each year in military service 
to be counted as teaching the teacher must 
pay 4 percent on the salary he received 
as a teacher the year prior to entering the 
armed forces. 

e) Not over three years of such mili- 
tary service in World War II may be 
counted as teaching. 

Inthe Sixty-fourth General Assem- 
bly attempts will be made to amend 
the Retirement Law so that (1) 
credit will be allowed for as many 
as five years of military service in 
World War II and (2) return to 
teaching after discharge from the 
armed forces need not be within one 
school year. This latter change is be- 
ing requested in order that veterans 
may take full advantage of the edu- 
cational programs offered them at 
Federal expense. 





Planning Postwar School 
Construction 


Under the provisions of Public Law 
458, known during the time it was 
under consideration in Congress as 
the George Reconversion Bill, boards 
of education are eligible to secure fi- 
nancial assistance in preparing school 
construction plans for the postwar 
period. 

School authorities, interested in 
sharing the benefits of this provision 
of the law should direct inquiries to 
the FWA regional office at 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. Mr. R. C. 
Ashton is the regional representative. 


Preparing the child for peace . . 


Security and Freedom 
from Fear 


ls considering the task of preparing 
our children for peace, we recognize 
first of all that peace is not a static 
situation, not just an absence of war, 
but something which is itself dynamic, 
and so something which calls for ac- 
tion on our part. 

We know this time that keeping the 
peace means living constructively with 
others. Recognition of other peoples’ 
peculiarities (and our own) is a good 
starting point. Respect for other peo- 
ples, other colors, other races, other 
religions is basic to living peaceably 
with others. Those who work with 
young children know that innately 
they have no prejudices toward chil- 
dren who differ from them in any of 
these particulars. They acquire such 
attitudes from older persons, in the 
family, school, or community. 

The task of providing for security 
and freedom from fear seems over- 
whelming unless we start right where 
we are — in our homes and in our 
schools. We like to think that every 
child feels secure in his own home; 
that is an essential of child welfare 
emphasized by psychologists which 
seems to have penetrated parental 
thinking. Children who have such a 
sense of security are the ones who 
come into the schoolroom adjusted, 
ready for new contacts, new experi- 
ences, new friends. 


All Children Not Secure 


We give, however, only lip service 
to this idea of security and freedom 
from fear unless as parents and teach- 
ers we admit that all children are not 
secure, that many of them are not 
free from fear. Much of our prepara- 
tion for peace should be based upon 
recognition of the conditions in Amer- 
ica which today deprive too many 
children of security and of freedom 
from fear. 
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By MRS. BRUCE SMYTH 


Bad housing, working mothers who 
are unable to make adequate provi- 
sion for their children, poor recrea- 
tional facilities, child labor, unequal 
educational opportunities—these are 
a few of the blights on the American 
scene which mock the idea of security 
for too many children. Before we can 
envision a peaceful world, we must 
face such conditions as these right in 
our own communities. 

If housing presents a problem, will 
we be stopped in our efforts to better 
conditions by the statement that it is 
“uneconomic” (unprofitable) to erect 
homes with facilities to uphold mini- 
mum standards of decent living? 

Are the child labor laws enforced 
in our towns? Are a large number of 
our citizens barred from community 
life because, due to the demands of 
war work, they are migrant? 

Are we studying the educational 
demands of a new complex, peaceful 
world, and will we really support im- 
proved educational programs if they 
mean higher taxes? 

These pertinent and embarrassing 
questions must be answered at our 
very door before peace plans for the 
world can materialize. 

“My child is safe only when all 
children are safe,” is still the truest 
and safest doctrine for parents to em- 
brace. The difficulty. is that is is so 
much easier to repeat that truism 
than it is actively to support, let us 
say, a housing project in our own 
town. 

One of these days thousands of 
young Americans will come back from 
distant lands to take their places in 
the home scene again as students in 
our secondary schools, as workers in 
business and industry, as parents. 

They will have served long months 
with men of other colors, other races, 

(Continued on page 160) 
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Die a fur Voters Support 


An Improved Public 
School Program 


Bicis School Tax Wins by a 
Six-to-One Vote!” 

The Decatur referendum held in 
October of this year was on a pro- 
posal to increase the educational tax 
rate of the district forty cents—from 
$1.90 to $2.30. 

What is the story behind the head- 
line? How is a community prepared 
to vote such overwhelming support to 
an enlarged and improved school pro- 
gram, when such approval carries an 
added financial assessment ? 

The answer, of course, is that a 
carefully planned and timed program 
of public information and public re- 
lations—directed by school board and 
superintendent with the aid of a ref- 
erendum planning advisory group, 
and executed by a campaign commit- 
tee representative of school and com- 
munity organizations—employed prac- 
tically every agency available to it in 
an effort directed to the public, or the 
several publics as they are recognized 
in various interest groups within the 
community. 

The chairman of Decatur’s postwar 
planning committee presided as chair- 
man of the advisory group, called the 
“School Tax Planning Group.” Core 
of this group was a subcommittee 
made up of seven members of the two- 
year-old Decatur Advisory Council 
on Education, of which more later. 
An additional twenty-nine persons 
rounded out the membership of the 
advisory group. These twenty-nine 
held key positions in such groups as 
the following : 

Playground and Recreation Board, School 
Board, Council of Social Agencies, Associa- 
tion of Commerce, service clubs, women’s 
organizations, industries, ministerial pro- 
fession, trades and labor assembly, medical 
profession, advertising specialists, the press, 
law, Parent-Teacher groups, and the teach- 
ing profession. 
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The advisory group met at luncheon 
on each of four Fridays preceding the 
election to map strategy and serve as 
a sounding board for public reaction 
to the tax issue. One of the many ef- 
fective results achieved by this group 
was a plan to stagger the hours of 
persons employed in the retail stores 
so that all might go to the polls. 

Campaign committees, entrusted 
with solicitation of favorable votes, 
were made up respectively of P.T.A. 


presidents with members of their ex-_ 


ecutive boards, the executive board of 
the Decatur Public School Teachers 
Association, and the president and gov- 
erning board members of the respec- 
tive service clubs, women’s organiza- 
tions, labor unions, as well as indi- 
vidual teachers and other citizens. In 
each case rather definite quotas of 
numbers of persons to be solicited 
were accepted. 

Publicity was organized to appeal 
to different interest groups always 
with the objective of bringing about 
an understanding of the need of an 
expanded school program and a tax 
increase now. It was also addressed to 
arousing a concern deep enough that 
citizens would get out and vote “yes.” 
The necessity of arousing interest and 
concern meant that publicity materials 
must be generally readable. The think- 
ing of the educators had to be trans- 
lated into clear, forcible language. 

The proposed program was simply 
stated in terms of school services. 
Briefly told it was this: “A ‘yes’ vote 
will provide (1) kindergartens, (2) 
added vocational education, (3) adult 
education opportunities, (4) a revised 
salary schedule to attract and retain 
the best teachers.” 

Technicalities regarding school costs 
were avoided in accordance with the 
advice of a prominent authority in the 
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By W. R. McINTOSH 
and 
MARY GRAHAM ANDREWS 


field of school-public relations who 
says: 

Don’t confuse the voters with a lot of 
figures on school costs. They won't. under- 
stand them and they are so involved in try- 
ing to rationalize and rapidly arrive at the 
conclusion that the safe thing to do is vote 


“ ” 


no. 


Publicity appeal was confined to one 
issue at a time. Here, for example, are 
topics used to head a series of articles 
on the need for kindergartens: Five- 
Year-Olds Tested for Entrance to 
First Grade; Kindergarten Program 
for Schools Outlined; Civic Leaders 
Cite Need for Kindergartens ; How a 
Kindergarten Works. In addition pic- 
tures with pertinent captions were 
employed. 

The need for enlarged vocational 
education opportunities and the pro- 
posed teacher salary schedule were 
handled in like manner. 

All this meant that a definite under- 
standing with newspaper executives, 
editors, and reporters concerning the 
school campaign had to be arrived at. 
Great help came from representatives 
of the press who were “tops” in their 
respective fields. Not only did they 
contribute by writing many fine arti- 
cles, but also they discussed with those 
responsible for the campaign plans for 
proposed publicity and made sugges- 
tions, which were accepted gladly and 
with appreciation. 

The publicity was planned to be 
continuous and so it was. It was also 
progressively accelerated until it 
reached a climax on election day. Dur- 
ing the 60 days preceding the election, 
176 news articles (including routine 
school news), 21 pictures and a dozen 
effective editorials were published. 


Personal Interviews and 
Endorsements 


Personal interviews were used to 
enlist interest in the school campaign, 
to impart information, and to convert 
opposition. These contacts were ana- 
lyzed carefully, and publicity was 
geared to reactions noted. Frank dis- 
cussion brought out many . worthy 
ideas as to how the election could be 
carried, and from these persons inter- 
viewed the realization developed that 
the public does appreciate its schools 
and teachers. 
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Personal and group endorsements 
were another outgrowth of personal 
contacts. Some of those interviewed 
wrote out their ideas and gave per- 
mission for them to be published. 
(The public is always interested in a 
neighbor’s point of view.) Such en- 
dorsements also kept before the public 
the fact that the number of commun- 
ity leaders back of the bigger school 
tax was growing. 


Speaking Engagements 

Speeches were first made a month 
before the election, and became more 
numerous as election date neared. 
Schools, churches, industrial plants, 
stores, and labor union meetings pro- 
vided outlets for the spoken message. 
Panel discussions were held before 
civic groups and at P.T.A. meetings. 

A bureau of four speakers came as 
a logical development of the four- 
pronged program. These speakers had 
to be persons with first-hand in- 
formation about the policies and per- 
formances of the school. Consequently, 
the superintendent of schools, the as- 
sistant superintendent, the elementary 


supervisor, and the head of the In- . 


dustrial Arts department made up this 
team. 


Commercial Advertising 


Educational inserts or “drop-ins” 
obtained from the National Education 
Association were run with the compli- 
ments of our larger stores. Taylor- 
Harder Dairy devoted its entire ad- 
vertising space to the subject of the 
teacher shortage and later used its 
space for American Education Week. 


Radio and Moving Pictures 


“Pop Rings the Bell’? was shown to 
7,100 persons on the city playgrounds 
during the last days of August by the 
Decatur Public Recreation Depart- 
ment. 

Later, the Decatur Public School 
Teachers Association sponsored the 
showing of this film to Y.W.C.A. 
clubs, P.T.A. groups, and service 
clubs. It was used by the teachers 
association as a part of their first 
program for this school year. 

The City Council of the P.T.A. 
twice devoted its weekly radio broad- 
cast to discussions relative to this 
referendum. 

Current developments of the refer- 
endum campaign were included. in 
newscasts. For example, the day nurs- 
ery phoned to the school publicity di- 


rector that it had endorsed the school 
referendum. Within the hour, this ac- 
tion had been announced in a daily 
broadcast entitled, “Developments of 
the Day.” 
Posters and Bulletins 

The poster copy employed was a 
simple statement of the proposal and 
a reminder to go to the polls, without 
any implication as to how to vote. 

The bulletin was a one-page ex- 
planation of the need for the referen- 
dum, and the educational program 
that would materialize if the election 
was carried, including, of course, the 
amount of tax increase, and the date, 
hours and places of the election. 


Miscellaneous Remarks 


There was no transportation prob- 
lem. Due to the gasoline and rubber 
shortage and the fact that there were 
eight polling places and electors were 
not obliged to vote in their own pre- 
cincts, it was decided against obtain- 
ing gasoline for election purposes. 

No organized opposition formed 
during the campaign. Much effort was 
spent in order to avoid such a devel- 
opment. Controversy was avoided. 
Preventive publicity was sustained. 
The campaign was carried on to the 
very hour of closing as if unexpected 
opposition could arise and function. 
There was a determination to win. 


The Decatur Advisory Council 

on Education 

Hurried attempts to secure favor- 
able action through school referen- 
dums on tax rate proposals tend to 
end in defeat. The bases of successful 
referendum campaigns are most often 
laid many months before election day. 

In no small measure, this was done 
in Decatur through the Decatur Ad- 
visory Council on Education organ- 
ized by the public relations committee 
of the Decatur Public School Teachers 
Association in 1942-’43. That commit- 
tee “felt that the community would 
profit from having persons representa- 
tive of various community interests 
study and inform one another on con- 
temporary educational problems. . . 
so that these persons would then be 
able to express intelligent and deliber- 
ated opinions on matters pertaining to 
education.” 

When invited to membership in the 
council a prospective member was 
told, “It is not the purpose of the 
association to make the council a 
spokesman for the association ; neither 
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is it the idea that the council will 
make formal recommendations to the 
board of education or the community, _ 
but as representatives of . . . various 
community interests .. . (members of 
the council) will be in a position to 
advise the constituents of . . . (their 
respective groups) regarding present 
needs and problems in education in 
Decatur.” 

Representatives from education, 
business, management, labor, religion, 
law, press and civic organizations are 
included in the council’s membership. 
Members are limited to thirty in num- 
ber; this in order to maintan an in- 
formal atmosphere and promote frank 
discussion. Dinner meetings are held 
monthly except during June and July. 

Back in December, 1942, this coun- 
cil discussed “An Ideal Educational 
System for Decatur.” On this occasion 
an over-all picture of many phases of 
education was presented. 

January and February of 1943 were 
devoted to “School Finance.” The 
educational program and facts con- 
cerning revenue and expenditures for 
operation of the school system were 
examined. Vocational and Adult Ed- 
ucation, Special Education, and Col- 
lege Education completed the study 
topics for the first year. 

This year at its September and Oc- 
tober meetings the council considered 
“Future Plans for Decatur Public 
Schools.” Superintendent William 
Harris outlined a broad educational 
program in which he discussed twelve 
aspects of education. The article was 
published in the local newspaper with 
title, “Decatur Full-time Schools to 
Start With Three-Year-Olds.” 

This meant that for several years 
leading citizens had met: (1) to take 
stock of our public school system as 
it existed ; (2) to study its needs; (3) 
to plan its future growth. 

The council’s program culminated 
in May, 1944, in a round table discus- 
sion by all members on the subject, 
“An Evaluation of Our Two Years.” 

The wide range of the discussions 
participated in by this council was 
developing a more adequate under- 
standing of education in Decatur 
months before the holding of the ref- 
erendum. This understanding was an 
important factor in the response of 
the community when the opportunity 
was presented to undergird the for- 
ward looking educational program en- 
visioned by Mr. Harris with adequate 
financial resources. 
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Language and the Electorate 


NorHin G illustrates more clearly 
the need for a different and improved 
program of instruction in language in 
our schools than the manner in which 
the recent presidential and congres- 
sional elections were conducted. In 
these campaigns language was mis- 
used in the following three ways espe- 
cially : 

(1) Words, phrases, or sentences were 
taken from their contexts and discussed 
without consideration of their original 
settings; (2) emotive language was used 
in an attempt to get voters to employ feel- 
ing rather than logic in deciding issues; 
(3) highly abstract words, such as free 
enterprise, capitalism, and social welfare, 
were frequently used but rarely defined. 

To what extent voters were misled 
by the tactics employed by the cam- 
paigners cannot be determined accu- 
rately. It is fair to assume, however, 
that canny politicians -and political 
managers would have avoided the use 
of the devices mentioned previously if 
they had not felt that the majority of 
the people would be influenced by 
them. (The writer would like to add, 
in this connection, that not all candi- 
dates flagrantly misused language, but 
that many of them, of both political 
parties, did.) 


Difficulties Encountered 


If educators grant that language is 
often used in the ways mentioned and 
that a considerable number of voters 
are thereby confused, then it follows 
that certain responsibilities concern- 
ing language instruction in the schools 
devolve upon them. 

The writer believes that up to this 
time pupils have not, for the most 
part, been sufficiently well prepared 
to interpret language accurately and 
to beconie enlightened rather than be- 
fuddled when:irresponsible people use 
it for selfish ends. In view of this be- 
lief, he would like to point out sev- 
eral means by which teachers in our 
schools can better equip their pupils 
to deal with the English language. 

Although English teachers are most 
responsible for the development of 
pupils’ ability to interpret what they 
hear and read, all or nearly all other 
teachers teach through the medium of 
English and accordingly have the op- 
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Teachers must accept the responsibility 
of preparing our citizens to interpret 
language accurately. 


By ROBERT H. MOORE 


portunity to help boys and girls gain 
ability to use the language skillfully. 

Although there are numerous other 
difficulties which face the reader or 
listener in his attempt to discover the 
meaning of what he reads or hears, 
only the problems of context, emotive 
language, and abstract terms will be 
dealt with here. 


Importance of Context 


Too often pupils are led, or at least 
allowed, to believe that all or nearly 
all words have certain fixed meanings, 
regardless of their contexts. Actually, 
the meaning of a word is almost al- 
ways determined by its context and 
varies as this context varies. 

There may be said to be two types 
of contexts: verbal context, made up 
of other words with which the par- 
ticular word is used and non-verbal 
(or physical and psychological) con- 
text, made up of the conditions under 
which the word is spoken or written. 

Pupils should be led to notice in 
their contacts with language that a 
word often has varying meanings, de- 
pending on how it is used, and that 
usually the meaning of a word or sen- 
tence cannot be determined unless the 
whole paragraph or even the entire 
article or speech is read. 

Often, too, the time and occasion of 
the utterance of the word or expres- 
sion must be known if accurate inter- 
pretation is to be made. 

Pupils should be helped to become 
aware of the importance of context in 
interpretation through attempting to 
interpret words first in isolation, then 
in sentences, and finally in complete 
writings. 


Detecting Emotive Elements 


Pupils should likewise develop the 
ability to detect emotive elements in 
passages which deal with contempo- 
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rary affairs. Among the methods em- 
ployed to appeal to the emotions of 
their audiences are these: 

(1) Employment of words with strong 
connotations (dictator, communist, rabble- 
rouser: home, mother, America); (2) the 
use of figurative language; and (3) the 
selection and inclusion of only those details 
which are favorable to the cause of the 
writer or speaker. 

If, when they become adults, boys 
and girls are to be able to detect and 
to react intelligently to material which 
is primarily emotive rather than in- 
formative (or referential), they must 
while in school become familiar with 
the characteristics of emotive lan- 
guage and the purposes for which it 
is used. 

One method of teaching pupils to 
distinguish between the two types of 
language is to place before them pas- 
sages from, for instance, a physics 
textbook and from a typical campaign 
speech. The fact that selections from 
the former source contain words 
which, for the most part, refer to spe- 
cific and observable objects and that 
they make no appeal to the reader to 
act in any particular way should be 
brought out. 


Connotative and General Words 


On the other hand pupils should 
come to see that a typical bit of po- 
litical oratory employs strongly con- 
notative and very general words, in- 
cludes only those incidents which are 
favorable to the speaker’s cause, and 
is aimed at getting the hearer to re- 
spond in a definite way. 

Pupils must recognize that appeals 
to the emotions through the use of 
highly connotative and figurative lan- 
guage must be disregarded, that as 
many related details as possible must 
be discovered, and that the purposes 
of the speaker must be considered if 

(Continued on page 160) 
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World Conference 
of Educators 


A world conference of the educa- 
tional profession is being organized 
by the National Education Associ- 
ation of the United States to be held 
in this country following victory 
over Germany. State associations af- 
filiated with the National Education 
Association will be hosts to delegates 
from the most representative educa- 
tional organization in each of the 
United and Associated Nations. A 
letter of invitation is being sent by 
Willard E. Givens, executive secre- 
tary of the N.E.A. 

The two-week conference is being 
planned for a “secluded environment 
which would encourage the thorough 
discussion of educational problems 
of international concern,” states Mr. 
Givens. “The teachers of America 
and of the other nations want to do 
their part in developing plans for a 
just and lasting peace and this con- 
ference will provide a springboard 
for such activities.” 

Suggested questions for discus- 
sion during the conference are: 

In what way can the educational 
profession in all lands co-operate in 
promoting the conditions necessary 
for a lasting peace? 

What international relationships 
within the educational profession 
will bring about the most effective 
restoration of educational services 
in the areas most seriously damaged 
by the war? 

Upon what educational problems 
and policies may international co- 
operation within the teaching profes- 
sion be most useful and what kind of 
organization, if any, is needed to fa- 
cilitate such co-operation? 

“This will be a conference of 
teachers,” says Mr. Givens, “and 
they are urged to send us suggestions 
for topics to be considered, as well 
as suggestions for the procedure of 
the conference.” 

“The action of the National Edu- 
cation Association in calling a world 
conference of the educational pro- 
fession represents educational states- 
manship of a high order,” comments 
Dr. A. J. Stoddard, chairman of the 
Educational Policies Commission of 
the N.E.A., and superintendent of 
schools in Philadelphia. “This con- 
ference should give the teachers and 
school administrators of the world 


a dynamic part in the arrangements 
established to keep the peace.” 
Predicting that this conference 
will be a useful channel of interna- 
tional co-operation on a voluntary, 
non-governmental basis, Dr. Ben M. 
Cherrington, chancellor, University 
of Denver, and chairman, N.E.A. 
committee on International Rela- 
tions, reports that it will be organized 
so that each participating organiza- 
tion will have full and equal oppor- 
tunity to enter into discussions and to 
help determine the conclusions and 


* outcomes. 


“Together with the proposed edu- 
cational organizations of the govern- 
ments of the United Nations, it will 
provide a means whereby the edu- 
cational forces of the world can con- 
tribute to the winning and keeping 
of international peace and security,” 
he says. 

N.E.A. affiliated state associations 
are each invited to be hosts to a dele- 
gation from a participating country. 


Rederal Aid a Certainty 
Says N.E.A. President 


Whatever program of education is 
to be offered at public expense, it is 
increasingly clear that the Federal 
Government must bear a share of the 
cost. It is inconceivable that the Fed- 
eral Government should go through 
the experience of calling upon every 
youth, everywhere, to perform the 
extreme duty of citizenship without 
recognizing some responsibility for 
participating in the expense of pre- 
paring good citizens. 

Federal aid to education will come. 
It will come in answer to demands 
that cannot be ignored—demands for 
increased services of education... . 
It will come whether teachers work 
for it or not. The only question is 
whether these improvements shall be 
imposed from above in a program of 
education controlled by the Federal 
Government, or be directly under the 
guidance and management of local 
and state authorities. 

The profession is faced today with 
responsibilities for leadership such 
as it has never faced before. These 
responsibilities must be met almost 
immediately. It is a matter of the 
greatest urgency that teachers sup- 
port actively and upon every occasion 
the Congressional legislation which 
would help the local communities 
finance the educational changes that 
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are inevitable, and leave the control 
of the schools in local hands. 

There are a million teachers in 
the United States. Working together 
they may accomplish as much in the 
next decade of transition as has been 
accomplished for education in the 
last half century. The National Edu- 
cation Association has paved the way 
for this co-operation in its five-year 
program of unification, expansion 
and development. Upon the achieve- 
ment of such a program depends in 
large measure the position of the 
teacher as a leader and the place of 
his profession in American society. 

—F. L. ScHLAaGcte, President 
National Education Association 


Regional Conferences of 
A. A.S.A. Cancelled 


N. L. Engelhardt, president of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, has notified members of 
the association that the regional con- 
ferences planned for Chicago, Bir- 
mingham, Denver, and New York 
have been cancelled. This action, 
which is in accordance with the direc- 
tive of War Mobilization Director 
James F. Byrnes, was taken after a 
conference with the secretary of the 
War Committee on Conventions. 

“The indications are,” reports Mr. 
Engelhardt, “that no conventions in- 
volving attendance over 200 will be 
approved. The Nation needs our co- 
operation and assistance at this time. 
Since our regional conferences will 
run from 500 to 2,000 in attendance, 
it has been decided that they should 
be called off, or at least deferred to a 
later time in the year, when condi- 
tions may change for the better.” 

“Educators,” commented the A.A. 
S.A. president, “have done a prodi- 
gious work, not only in maintaining 
morale, but also in specific wartime 
tasks. They will contribute still more 
to national unity and the furtherance 
of wartime programs by withdrawing 
their conferences. . . .” 

The Chicago conference was to 
have been held February 19-21, with 
theme “Education for an Expanding 
Environment.” 

Officers of the association are seek- 
ing suggestions as to what may be 
provided to substitute for the confer- 
ences, as a source of stimulation, in- 
sight and instruction. 
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By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


Bs DAVE: 

My letter to you has been delayed 
because of my extended travels 
throughout the State and o¢casionally 
out of the State. 


Participation in Workshops 

We have just completed our series 
of forty-six regional I.E.A. work- 
shops, which attracted over 6,000 lay 
and professional leaders. We were 
very pleased with this fine response. 
Difficult travel conditions, local events, 
and other factors were expected to 
interfere with the attendance more 
than they did. It is truly remarkable 
that about one-sixth of our downstate 
membership elected to participate in 
these conferences under the present 
circumstances. Later meetings in Chi- 
cago will swell the total attendance. 

Our divisional legislative and pub- 
lic relations chairmen presented tenta- 
tive legislative and public relations 
programs, while members from our 
staff spoke primarily about profes- 
sional relations and assisted in the 
discussions of the cther two subje -s. 


Legislative Needs and Proposals 


Most of the time was properly de- 
voted to the presentation and discus- 
sion of legislative proposals and needs. 
Many valuable suggestions were made 
by persons in the workshops. They 
were in due course reported to the 
proper committee chairmen for con- 
sideration and action by committees. 

As our Representative Assembly 
met in Springfield, December 27, 28, 
and 29, it had the benefit of committee 
recommendations reflecting not only 
committee study and research but sug- 
gestions emanating from the series of 
workshops. 
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An informal communication emphasizing 
current developments in the I. E. A. 


Public Relations Program 


About one-fourth of the time of the 
workshops was devoted to the con- 
sideration of a public relations pro- 
gram designed to gain public support 
for the legislative program finally 
adopted. It was emphasized that a 
good public relations program is first 
founded upon a good program of re- 
search and study, and secondly, upon 
an extensive program of professional 
relations. In other words, it was 
agreed that our program could not ad- 
vance very far except that our mem- 
bers were well informed regarding the 
program. 

To this end it was emphasized that 
teachers meetings might be used to 
advantage in discussing the program, 
and the local teacher associations 
might center at least a part of their 
programs about the legislative prob- 
lems being considered. 

It was furthermore suggested that 
all teachers should follow legislative 
and public and professional relations 
articles closely as they appear month 
by month in ILLINo1s EpucaTIon and 
in the News Letter and Legislative 
Bulletin. 

It was also suggested that legisla- 
tive meetings be sponsored during the 
spring by the various Divisions county 
by county, in order to acquaint the 


members with actual bills submitted to ° 


the Legislature. 

On very rare occasion it was sug- 
gested that favorable legislative action 
could be gained by direct approach to 
the Governor and to the legislators, 
rather than through the more cumber- 
some and expensive approach through 
a program of public relations. It was 
generally felt; however, that no pro- 
gtam could succeed unless masses of 
teachers and the public in general 
subscribed to it and supported it. 

It was recognized that the public 
schools, being very close to the people, 
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Letters ta an OLD CRONY 


must depend upon the people in gen- 
eral to support suggested programs in 
educational legislation ; hence the nec- 
essity for an extensive program in 
public relations. 

This ied to suggestions for the de- 
velopment and extension of the pro- 
gram of public relations. In this con- 
nection, Dave, I was interested in 
hearing manufacturers and industrial- 
ists in our recent Education-Industry 
Conference held in Clicago say on 
several occasions, “Why don’t your 
people tell us about these things ? Why 
don’t they have a program of public 
relations ? Why don’t they tell us what 
the schools are doing and what they 
need just as you have told us today?” 
The point’s well taken. Why don’t we? 

Ways and means of extending pub- 
lic relations were discussed such as the 
use of the excellent film, “Pop Rings 
the Bell,” which definitely conveys to 
the public the dollars-and-cents value 
of education. Teacher participation in 
various civic, church, fraternal and 
other organizations was _ stressed. 
Association: with such groups as 
these, constitutes an excellent medium 
through which valuable contacts may 
be made and retained to the benefit of 
the professional program as well as to 
the individual. 

Direct approaches to civic leaders in 
behalf of the program were recom- 
mended. It was pointed out that cer- 
tain citizens do have direct or im- 
portant connections with the State 
Legislature and the Governor and that 
individual or committee approaches to 
these leaders would be helpful. 

Similarly direct contacts on the part 
of local teacher representatives with 
legislators would be most helpful. 
Occasional luncheons or dinners hon- 
oring the legislators would be worth 
while, it was agreed. 

The extensive use of speakers bu- 
reaus maintained by the local associa- 
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tion was emphasized. The speakers 
should be available for local. discussion 
of the proposed program. Addresses 
before service clubs, women’s clubs, 
and civic and fraternal organizations 
were stressed. It was agreed that the 
best public relations might be advanced 
through good day-by-day school-and- 
teacher contacts with the public, con- 
tacts too often disregarded or forgot- 
ten as ways and means of advancing 
better public relations. 


Professional Relations 


The program of professional rela- 
tions was as thoroughly discussed. In 
this connection local and county use 
of the excellent new LE.A. 16 mm. 
sound film, “The Case of Mary Jones,” 
was einphasized. Mary’s experiences 
as reviewed in the film really tell the 
story of the I.E.A. and its great work. 

The creation of Future Teachers of 
America clubs in high schools and 
chapters in colleges was emphasized. 
The hope was expressed that teachers 
might interest well-qualified students 
in teaching as a profession and bring 
them together in F.T.A. units affili- 
ated with state and national groups. 


Universal membership in local, di- | 


visional, state, and national associa- 
tions was stressed. I know of one Di- 
vision which, after carefully surveying 
its members by means of a question- 
naire and receiving a 95 percent re- 
turn in favor of the pr , is seri- 
ously considering divisional adoption 
of a plan whereby all professional as- 
sociation dues—local, divisional, state, 
and national—would be subscribed at 
one and the same time. It was gener- 
ally agreed that the N.E.A. member- 
ship in Illinois must be increased not 
only to meet a quota of 20,000 mem- 
bers, but to subscribe to the N.E.A. 
five-year plan of increased member- 
ship. 

Finally, it was emphasized that the 
N.E.A. War-Peace Fund campaign 
should be pushed enthusiastically to- 
ward the goal of $50,000 ($15,004.24 
now received) in order that the needed 
funds might be provided to meet 
emergency situations at the national 
and state levels (according to plan one 
third of the funds received are to be 
retained by the I.E.A.), and particu- 
larly in order that Illinois will not 
drag professionally when compared 
with other states. (See page 149.) 

The great work done by the I.E.A. 
in teacher tenure defense was re- 
viewed. It became evident that court 
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efforts supported by the I.E.A. were 
of necessity expensive and that the 
$6,000 raised by the I.E.A. to date 
would not last very long in financing 
the decisive cases ; hence the necessity 
for the I.E.A. Tenure Defense Fund. 

The evenings concluded with a re- 
view of I.E.A. teacher welfare serv- 
ices in tenure cases, group hospitaliza- 
tion insurance, teacher placement 
service, and the possibility of provid- 
ing other types of group insurance. 

I will write to you later about the 
legislative considerations involved. 
Suffice it here to say that there was 
general subscription to a program 
which would increase State aid to 
schools by an amount of ten to twelve 
millions of dollars per year. Illinois is 
thirty-third among the states in the 
proportion of its total income devoted 
to support of public education, and 
thirty-fifth among the states in the 


proportion of state aid to the total. 


cost of common schools, Illinois’ per- 
centage being 11, whereas the average 
state contributes 33 percent. 

Well, Dave, the hour is late and I 
must be off on the late night train for 
Chicago and two more meetings. 

Very truly yours, 
Irv 


Professional Education 
Committee Proposed 


The N.E.A. Committee on Teach- 
er Preparation and Certification is 
recommending that the N.E.A. es- 
tablish a permanent commission on 
the professional education of teach- 
ers, school administrators, and youth 
leaders. 

The committee’s recommendation 
is that the commission be composed 
of twenty-five members elected by 
the N.E.A. executive committee. 

The membership would include 
representatives from adult education, 
Future Teacher of America student 
members, Negro teacher education, 
P.T.A., placement workers, agricul; 
tural extension, and youth organiza- 
tions, in addition to representatives 
of teachers and administrative offi- 
cers from the various educational 
levels, rural and urban. 

The proposed commission would 
have an initial annual budget of 
$30,000. It would have its own staff 
at N.E.A. headquarters and, in addi- 
tion, as many consultants and special 
advisers as would be needed to make 
its work effective. 
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Assembly Authorizes 
Insurance Service 


The Representative Assembly of 
the I.E.A., at its annual meeting held 
in Springfield, December 27, 28, and 
29, authorized the Board of Directors 
and the Teacher Welfare Committee 
to proceed with plans for the organ- 
ization of an I.E.A. insurance com- 
pany. This company would bring to 
I.E.A. members the benefits of group 
purchasing of insurance in health and 
accident and possibly in other fields. 

The proposed company would be 
incorporated under the insurance laws 
of Illinois, and would be a separate 
entity from the non-profit incorpora- 
tion known as the Illinois Education 
Association. 

It is proposed that the new com- 
pany would be governed by a board 
of directors consisting of eighteen 
representatives, one from each Divi- 
sion, three of whom would be the 
chairmen of I.E.A. governing com- 
mittees. In addition, two members of 
the I.E.A. staff, and one director at 
large would be chosen. 

It is proposed that the new cor- 
poration would begin business with a 
surplus of $25,000. The Representa- 
tive Assembly of the I.E.A. author- 
ized its Board of Directors to invest 
$10,000 of association funds in the 
new company. The remainder will be 
solicited from local teacher organiza- 
tions and individual I.E.A. members. 

Certificates bearing 5 percent inter- 
est will be provided the investors. 
The certificates will bear a promise to 
repay the amounts borrowed out of 
the earnings of the company. Surplus 
earnings will be used to reduce rates 
or to provide dividends to policy- 
holders. Later, depending upon the 
company’s experience, policy benefits 
may be extended. 

Individuals and groups desiring to 
purchase the certificates (money from 
which will be used to provide the re- 
quired guarantee fund or working 
capital) should indicate their desire 


to purchase at an early date. No cer- ~ 


tificates in denominations of less than 
$100 will be issued. Those wishing to 
purchase in amounts greater than 
$100 should indicate the maximum 
desired. Certificates will be issued in 
the order of the receipt of requests. 

The maximum amount borrowed 
from any individual or association will 
be determined by the total amount 
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received from purchasers of the indi- 
vidual $100 certificates. 

Inquiries regarding the proposed 
loans should be forwarded to the 
1.E.A. office, 100 E. Edwards Street, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


Kight 1.E. A. Divisions 
Report Meetings 
Northeastern Division 


The Northeastern Division of the 
Illinois Education Association held 
its annual meeting on October 20, 
1944 in the Paramount Theatre, Au- 
rora, Illinois. 

Topic of a forum directed by Wil- 
liam C. Reavis, of the University of 
Chicago, was : “What the Schools Can 
Do to Eliminate Class Distinctions 
in American Society.” He was as- 
sisted by Robert J. Havighurst, pro- 
fessor of Education; W. Lloyd War- 
ner, professor of Anthropology and 
Sociology; and Allison Davis, assist- 
ant professor of Education—all of 
the University of Chicago. 

Other speakers were U. S. Sena- 
tor Joseph H. Ball, whose topic was 
“The Problems of World Peace”; 
and Archduke Felix of Austria, with 
subject “The United Americas.” 

The annual business meeting of the 
Division’s delegate assembly con- 
cluded the morning session. The dele- 
gate assembly heard official reports, 
including those of the three state 
Governing Committees: Finance, 
Legislation, and Public Relations. 
The activities of these state commit- 
tees were reported by the -respective 
Division representatives. Resolutions 
approved by the delegate body were 
concerned with the following topics, 
on which the delegates took a position 
in harmony with that stated in the 
Platform, Resolutions, or Legislative 
Program of the state association : 

Education as related to war and peace, 
extension of school services, school services 
to returned veterans, commendation of 
school boards and teachers for efforts to 
maintain professional standards during the 
emergency, recruitment of teachers, social 
security and teachers retirement systems, 
and support of legislative programs of the 
I.E.A. and the N.E.A. 

Irving F. Pearson, Executive Sec- 
retary of the I.E.A., addressed the 
delegates on professional organiza- 
tion problems. 

The slate of officers presented by 
the nominating committee was duly 
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elected. The secretary and treasurer 
are elected on alternate years for two- 
year terms. At this election the office 
of secretary had to be filled. Two 
members of the six-member execu- 
tive committee were also to be elected, 
each for a three-year term, as was the 
Division representative on the state 
Public -Relations Committee. As a 
result of the election, the official per- 
sonnel of the Division is as follows: 

Orricers.—President, S. C. Miller, prin- 
cipal, Abbott School, Elgin; vice-president, 
Alyce Shaw, superintendent of schools, 
Elwood; secretary, Ralph Phillips, com- 
munity high school, Dundee; treasurer, 
Charles Clark, county superintendent of 
schools, Yorkville. 

Executive Committee.— Dean Ewing, 
community high school, Crystal Lake, 
chairman, 45; Ross Bergman, West High, 
Aurora, 45; G. N. Hufford, superintendent 
of schools, Joliet, °46; H. B. Tate, prin- 
cipal, community high school, Oswego, '46; 
Dew Dailey, township high school and 
junior college, Joliet, 47; Marvin Nichol, 
community high school, Marengo, °47. 

State Governtnc Committers. — Fi- 
nance, M. T. Monson, superintendent of 
schools, Newark, °45; Legislation, C. H. 
Duker, superintendent of schools, Mc- 
Henry, ’46; Public Relations, Louise Sulli- 
van, Washington School, Joliet, °47. 

—Jay L. Hunter, Secretary 
xx* x 
Blackhawk Division 


The Blackhawk Division of the IIli- 
nois Education Association met in 
the senior high school, Rock Island, 
October 13, 1944. Speakers at the gen- 
eral sessions, with subjects indicated, 
were: Henry Peterson, “China’s 
Modern Miracle”; Dr. Kenneth Mc- 
Farland, “The Teaching Profession’s 
Greatest Need.” Lester R. Grimm, 
Director of Research of the LE.A., 
discussed the work of the association. 
The film, “The Case of Mary Jones,” 
was shown. 

Officers were elected for the year 
beginning November 1, 1944 and end- 
ing October 31, 1945, and one mem- 
ber of the Division executive com- 
mittee was chosen for a three-year 
term beginning November 1, 1944. 
The Division’s representative on the 
state Legislative Committee, who 
serves as chairman of the correspond- 
ing Division committee, was elected 
in May for a three-year term begin- 
ning July 1, 1944, in accordance with 
the Constitution of the I.E.A. 

As a result of these elections the 
official personnel of the Division is as 
follows : 

Orricers.—President, A. W. Wood, prin- 
cipal, John Deere Junior High School, 
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Moline; vice-president, F. A. Smith, prin- 
cipal, community high school, Viola; secre- 
tary, Glen Stancliff, assistant principal and 
dean of boys, community high school, 
Aledo; treasurer, Harley N. Rohm, super- 
intendent of schools, Cambridge. 

Executive Commitree.—A. W. Wood, 
Moline, chairman, ’45; Grace Hoadley, high 
school, Cambridge, *45; Amelia Traen- 
kenschuh, elementary supervisor, Rock 
Island, ’46; James C. Graham, superin- 
tendent of schools, Aledo, '47. 

State GovERNING CoMMITTEES.—Finance, 
M. C. Bergwall, principal, Washington 
Junior High School, Rock Island, °46; 
Legislation, A. W. Boley, principal, Cen- 
tral School, Kewanee, ‘47; Public Rela- 
tions, Ross E. Dahl, superintendent of 


schools, Joy, *45. 
oo STaANc.iFF, Secretary 


xx*rk 
DuPage Valley Division 

The sixteenth annual meeting of the 
DuPage Valley Division of the Illi- 
nois Education Association was held 
in the Glenbard Township High 
School, Glen Ellyn, October 9, 1944. 
Speakers at this general meeting, with 
subjects indicated, were: Reverend 
John B. Hubbard, Park Ridge, “Edu- 
cation and Present Day Problems” ; 
John L. Bracken, superintendent of 
schools, Clayton, Missouri, “Teachers 
Are People,” and Miss Sigrid Schultz, 
formerly director of the Chicago Daily 
Tribune bureau in Berlin, “The Real 
Winners of This War.” 

At a meeting of the Division rep- 
resentative assembly held November 
15, 1944 in Glenbard Township High 
School, Glen Ellyn, officers for the 
year beginning December 4, 1944 
were elected, and a member of the 
»state Legislative Committee, who 
serves as chairman of the correspond- 
ing Division committee also, was 
elected for a three-year term begin- 
ning July 1, 1945. 

As a result of this election the 
directing personnel of the Division 
for the year 1944-’45 is as follows: 

Orricers.—-President, W. A. Johnson, 
superintendent of schools, Bensenville; vice- 
president, Mrs. Harriett McGuire, Butler 
School, Du Page County; secretary-treas- 
urer, Clarence Johnson, principal, high 
school, Downers Grove. 

State GoverNING CoM MITTEES.—Finance, 
Robert Van Adestine, principal, high school, 
Naperville, '47; Legislation, Fred L. Bies- 
ter, principal, Glenbard Township High 
School, Glen Ellyn, ’48; Public Relations, 
D. C. Burger, community high school, 
Wheaton, °46. 

Mrs. Bertha Jones, of Puffer School, 
Downers Grove, the retiring presi- 
dent, presided at the various sessions. 

—Crarence W. JoHNSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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Eastern Division 

The Eastern Division of the Illinois 
Education Association held its 1944 
annual meeting in the Health Educa- 
tion Building of the Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston, 
on October 13. President Gordon 
Cook, superintendent of schools, Scot- 
land,- presided. Speakers at the two 
general sessions were the following : 

Dr. Edward H. Stullken, principal of the 
Montefiore School, Chicago, and president 
of the Illinois Education Association; Prof. 
S. A. Hamrin, Education department, 
Northwestern University, and Mrs. Mark 
W. Clark, wife of the general. 

A business meeting at the conclu- 
sion of the afternoon session received 
the reports of Division delegates to 
the N.E.A., and of the chairmen of 
the Governing and other standing 
committees. The treasurer’s report 
showed the Division to be in excellent 
financial condition. The report of the 
nominating committee was accepted 
with the result that the following per- 
sons compose the Division’s official 
personnel for the year ending October, 
1945: 

Orricers.—President, G. Kenneth Greer, 
county superintendent of schools, Vandalia ; 
vice-president, H. A. Kaeser, superintendent 
of schools, Greenup; secretary, William F. 
Peters, assistant principal, high school, 
Charleston; treasurer, R. L. Bachman, 
principal, high school, Effingham. 

Executive Commitree.—Mrs. Nora Mc- 
Neil, Tuscola, 45; D. E. Parker, principal, 
high school, Mattoon, ’46; H. DeF. Widger, 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, °47, 


State Governinc Com MitTeEs.—Finance, 
Arthur C. Forster, principal, high school, 
Paris, ’45; Legislation, E. R. Britton, su- 
perintendent of schools, Effingham, °46; 
Public Relations, J. A. Mann, superintend- 
ent of schools, Shelbyville, ’47. 

The report of the resolutions com- 
mittee approved by the membership 
stressed the importance of participa- 
tion by teachers both in the war effort 
and in formulating the peace; the 
need of acquainting the public with 
the work of the schools, and the 
opportunity afforded by American 
Education Week for emphasizing this 
effort; the necessity for maintaining 
professional standards in the face of 
the emergency resulting from the 
shortage of teachers; and the duty of 
teachers to maintain active member- 
ship in the I.E.A. and the N.E.A. 

Other matters of which the report 
took cognizance were cumulative sick 
leave for teachers, the policies of 
boards of education as they affect the 
professional standards of teachers, the 
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importance of professional adminis- 
trative and supervisory control of 
programs of education for veterans 
and other adults, disposal of surplus 
war materials to the benefit of tax 
supported schools, professional effort 
toward the recruitment of teachers, 
and school attendance as a safeguard 
against juvenile delinquency. 

Among the more important deci- 
sions affecting policies which were 
made by the Division’s board of direc- 
tors during the year were these: (1) 
approval of a recommendation that 
delegates to the I.E.A. annual meet- 
ing should serve for two years, and 
that delegates should be succeeded in 
due course by those first named as 
alternates; (2) inauguration of a 
practice of holding meetings of I.E.A. 
delegates twice a year, so that the 
delegates might become an active and 
influential group in the association ; 
and approval of a proposal that mem- 
bers of state governing committees 
should be invited to meet regularly 
with the Division’s board of directors. 

—WrituraM F. Peters, Secretary 

x** 
Ilinois Valley Division 

The twenty-ninth annual meeting 
of the Illinois Valley Division was 
held in LaSalle, Friday, October 13, 
1944. All sessions were held in the 
LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby Township High 
School building, with the general ses- 
sions convening in the Matthiessen 
Memorial Auditorium, and the dele- 
gate body meeting in the Little The- 
atre room. President Floyd French, 
Princeton, presided at the general 
sessions. 

Speakers at the general sessions 
were the following, with subject in- 
dicated : 

Robert Kazmayer, writer, news commen- 
tator, and lecturer on world events, two 
addresses, “The Challenge of a Changing 
World,” and “Citizenship in a Democracy” ; 
Clark G. Kuebler, lecturer, “The Relation- 
ship of Education to Man’s Quest for 
Freedom.” 

The program of the division of 
General Studies of the University of 
Illinois was presented briefly by Pro- 
fessor William D. Templeman, of the 
university faculty. 

A meeting of the delegate assembly 
preceded the general sessions. The 
report of the nominating committee 
was adopted and the entire slate de- 
clared elected. 

It was necessary to elect one mem- 
ber to the Division executive com- 
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mittee for a term of two years, this 
to fill a vacancy. In addition one 
member was elected for the regular 
term of three years. 

This year a member of the state 
Legislative Committee was elected for 
a term of three years, to serve also 
as chairman of the Division’s legisla- 
tive committee. 

Other officers were elected for one- 
year terms ending October, 1945. The 
directing personnel of the Division is 
thus as follows: 

Orricers.—President, Helen K. Ryan, 
grade school, Coal City; vice-president, 
Eugene Werner, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Streator; secretary, Wade L. Eber- 
ly, principal, community high school, We- 
nona; treasurer, O. J. Litwiller, principal, 
township high school, Buda. 

Executive Com MITTEE.—Eugene Werner, 
Streator, chairman, 45; Mary L. LeMay, 
township high school, Ottawa, 46; Warren 
D. Kuster, principal, community high 
school, Lacon, °47. 

State GovERNING Com MITTEES.—Finance, 
S. E. LaMarr, township high school. Men- 
dota, ’46; Legislation, C. A. Snider, prin- 
cipal, community high school, Walnut, '47: 
Public Relations, Francis H. Dolan, assist- 
ant principal, LaSalle-Peru Township High 
School and Junior College, LaSalle, ’45.* 

Reports of governing committees 
were heard and approved. Resolu- 
tions offered by the Division public 
relations committee followed the direc- 
tion taken by the state Platform, 
Resolutions, and Legislative Program 
with regard to the following matters : 

Education in relation to war and peace, 
employment of youth, war surpluses, teach- 
ing ideals, support and development of the 
junior college in Illinois, memberships in 
professional organizations, professional 
needs, teachers retirement system, exemp- 
tion from Federal income taxes of annuities 
paid by state teachers retirement systems, 
retirement system for non-teaching em- 
ployes, Federal support of public schools, 
school board policies affecting professional 
standards and needs, and public relations 
activities at the local level. 

Resolutions offered from the floor 
and approved by the delegates recom- 
mended (1) a teachers minimum 
salary of $1500 for a school term of 
nine and one-half months and (2) 
legislation to provide funds for adult 
education. 

A proposal to amend the Division’s 
constitution so as to combine the 
offices of secretary and treasurer was 
voted down. 

—Wabpe L. Eperty, Secretary 





*The dates of the expiration of the terms of 
governing committeemen are given in conformity 

with the I.E.A. Constitution, which specifies 
CArticle VIII—Governing Committees) “‘Members 
from Divisions having delegate assemblies, = 
from Divisions having their annual meetings 
the spring, shall i. office July first, next xt fol. 
lowing their electi 
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East Central Division 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the 
East Central Division of the Illinois 
Education Association, which was held 
on Friday, October 13, 1944, con- 
yened in two sections: one in the 
auditorium of the University of Illhi- 
nois, Urbana; the other in the high- 
school auditorium at Kankakee. 

At Urbana general sessions were 
presided over by President Glenn A. 
DeLand, Georgetown, and at Kanka- 
kee by Vice-President Russell Duffin, 
Danville. Speakers, who alternated 
between the two sections, were: Dr. 
Carl S. Winters, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Oak Park, with sub- 
ject “Today’s Youth and Tomorrow’s 
World”; Dr. Syud Hossain, special 
lecturer on World Affairs at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, “What 
About India?” 

Sectional meetings at each center 
were devoted to the following topics: 
“Education of the Handicapped Child,” 
“Postwar Education,” and “School 
Law.” . 

Dean M. T. McClure and Prof. 
William E. Morrell, both of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, spoke briefly at 
Urbana and Kankakee, respectively, 
regarding the university’s division of 
General Studies. 

The East Central Division repre- 
sentative assembly held a dinner and 
business session in Paxton the same 
evening. 

The Division secretary and the 
treasurer were elected to three-ycar 
terms in October, 1943, and so were 
continued in office. One member of 
the Division executive committee and 
the Division’s representative on the 
state Finance Committee were this 
year elected to three-year terms. The 
president and the vice-president were 
elected to serve the year ending 
October, 1945. As a result of this 
election -the Division’s official per- 
sonnel is as follows: 

Orricers.—President, Verna C. Burns, 
community high school, Watseka; vice- 
president, Rubye Oltmanns, Sandridge 
School, Watseka; secretary, Bernice K. 
Wheatley, junior high school, Champaign ; 
treasurer, Hazel D. Wire, assistant county 
superintendent of schools, Danville. 

Executive ComMITTee.—Ernest Harsh- 
barger, county superintendent, Urbana, ’45; 
Harry Slusser, principal, township high 
school, Bement, 46; Ruel Hall, county 
superintendent of schools, Kankakee, ’47. 

State GovERNING CoM MITTEES.—Finance, 
George Burow, high school, Danville, ’45; 
Lewis E. Flinn, principal, community high 
school, Mansfield, 1945-’48; Legislation, 
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T. H. Cobb, superintendent of schools, 
Urbana, 46; Public Relations, Paul Laird, 

superintendent of schools, Milford, '47.* 
—Bernice K. WuHeattey, Secretary 

=. 8 

Mississippi Valley Division 
The Mississippi Valley Division of 
the Illinois Education Association 
held its eleventh annual meeting in 
the senior high-school auditorium at 
Quincy on Friday, October 13, 1944. 
Julian ‘Bryan, cameraman extra- 
ordinary, who for three years past 
has been making documentary films 
in South American countries, gave 
an illustrated lecture on Peru. Miss 
Mabel Ahern, supervisor of Physical 


(Education and Health of the Quincy 


public schools, presented several num- 
bers from the production “Quincy 
Cheers.” Dr. James Shelby Thomas 
delivered ‘two lectures: “Does the 
Schoolmaster Know His Day and 
Generation?” and “The World We 
Live In.” 

The business meeting, usually held 
in the afternoon, was replaced by 
distribution of mimeographed copies 
of the various committee reports. Res- 
olutions presented by the committee 
on public relations and received by 
the convention were concerned with 
the following subjects: 


Education as related to war and peace; 
education and employment of youth in war- 
time; school board policies affecting pro- 
fessional needs ; library service in the public 
schools; Federal support of the public 
schools ; vocational rehabilitation of and ex- 
tension of educational services to returning 
service men and to those who have been 
employed in wartime industry; tribute to 
members of the Division serving in the 
armed forces. 


One member of the Division ex- 
ecutive committee was elected for a 
term of four years. The Mississippi 
Valley’s member of the state Legisla- 
tive Committee was elected for a 
three-year term. Other officers were 
elected for the year ending October, 
1945. The official personnel of the 
Division now stands as follows: 


Orricers.—President, Harry Blentlinger, 
superintendent of schools, Camp Point; 
vice-president, Marshall Goins, superin- 
tendent of schools, Payson; secretary, 
Martha Jane Frey, Lincoln School, Carth- 
age; treasurer, Mary B. Ingman, senior 
high school, Quincy. 

Executive Committree.—C. B. Sweet, 
principal, community high school, Barry, 

*The dates of the expiration of the terms of 
governing committeemen are given in conformity 
with the-LE.A. Constitution which specifies 
(Article VIII—Governing Committees) “Mem- 
bers from Divisions having delegate assemblies, 
and from Divisions having their annual meetings 


in the spring, shall take office July first, next 
following their election.” 
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chairman, "45; M. R. McCaleb, superintend- 
ent of schools, Rushville, '46; Olin Smith, 
county superintendent of schools, Carthage, 
47; Enid Ireland, junior high school, 
Quincy, '48. 

State Governinc Commurttess. — Fi- 
nance, S. E. Alkire, superintendent of 
schools, Griggsville; ‘46; Legislation, Dr. 
R. O. Evans, superintendent of schools, 
Quincy, "47; Public Relations, V. A. Green, 
high school, Rushville, ’45. 


—MartTHaA JANE Frey, Secretary 
xx 
Chicago Division 

The annual meeting of the Chicago 
Division of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation was held at the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, on Saturday, No- 
vember 18, 1944. Mr. F. L. Schlagle, 
president of the National Education 
Association, and Mr. Edward H. 
Stuliken, president of the Illinois 
Education Association, addressed the 
meeting. 

The report of the public relations 
committee, presented by Miss Marian 
Smith, chairman, as amended and 
adopted, follows: 


PLATFORM 


The platform is a regularly adopted de- 
tailed expression of the policies of the 
organisation codified to express the ob- 
jectives of the Chicago Division as regards 
education both current and continuing. 


Current Program 


A. The Chicago Division takes pride in 
the leadership shown by the National Edu- 
cation Association and especially wishes to 
reaffirm the following statements made by 
that organization at its annual meeting in 
Pittsburgh last summer. 


1. Tot War—We humbly acknowl- 
edge the debt of all Americans to the 
men and women serving in the armed 
forces of our Nation, and above all to 
those who have made the supreme sacri- 
fice in our behalf, and hereby express 
profound gratitude to those carrying the 
brunt of the battle. We pledge to those 
who return from the conflict an unremit- 
ting effort to understand their problems 
and to offer them whatever help is in 
our power. 

We urge all teachers, uninfluenced by 
any enervating belief that the war is 
almost won, to continue their united par- 
ticipation in securing a speedy and com- 
plete victory. We recommend that all 
teachers consistently present those ideals 
of freedom and liberty needed to per- 
petuate our great republic in either war 
or peace. 

2. MAINTENANCE OF Peace—We be- 
lieve with the National Education Asso- 
ciation that enduring peace must be sup- 
ported by a permanent organization of 
peace-loving nations. We, therefore, urge 
the President of the United States and the 
Congress to take immediate steps toward 
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the calling of a council of all the United 
Nations for the purpose of working out 
plans to establish and maintain world 
peace, such council to be called at the 
earliest possible date. 

3. Epucation AND THE Wor.tp PEACE 
—We are convinced that history demon- 
strates the power of education to shape 
young minds into nationalistic war pat- 
terns and proves the necessity of an en- 
lightened world as a basis for enduring 
peace. We, therefore, urge the immedi- 
ate establishment of a United Nations 
council on educational policy, and recom- 
mend that the Government of the United 
States, when the peace is made, use its 
influence in the creation of a permanent 
international agency for education as a 
means of promoting good will among all 
nations. 

B. Economic Reconstruction—We be- 
lieve: that the Federal Government should 
plan the reconversion of our economy from 
a war-time to a peace-time basis so as to 
cause a minimum of waste, friction, and 
injustice. 

C. Price Controc—We know that in- 
flationary prices reduce the buying power 
of the incomes of teachers and other work- 
ers on fixed salaries. We, therefore, urge 
the National Government to exercise such 
price control measures as are necessary to 
keep prices at a reasonable level. 

D. Fenerat Ar—We reaffirm our belief 
in Federal Aid to the educational programs 
of the states, such aid to be administered 
without Federal control of administration, 
curriculum content, or methods of teaching. 

E. Surptus War Matertats—We urge 
the National Government in the disposal of 
surplus war materials to give priority to 
the program of regular public education and 
to the emergency retraining of war workers 
and service men and women. 


Continuing Program 


The Chicago Division believes that the 
striking unity of the American citizenry in 
the face of an emergency is largely due to 
the American schoolroom. The astounding 
valor and loyalty of the youth in our forces 
is a high tribute to the American classroom. 

We feel that, in so far as we help to 
safeguard the rights of the children of 
Illinois to receive an education adequate to 
meet the demands of a changing world, we 
contribute to the preservation of American 
democracy and its ideals. 

We maintain that democratic government 
is successful or unsuccessful in proportion 
to the degree that the entire citizenry par- 
ticipates in the functions of government; 
and furthermore that democratic govern- 
ment is only successful if the citizenry be 
informed, alert, vigilant, incorruptible, and 
capable of forming wise judgments. To 
establish this ideal as a fact is one of the 
objectives of public education. 

Therefore, the Chicago Division continues 
steadfast to its educational platform and 
sets forth the following goals of attain- 
ment for its members: 


FOR THE CHILD 


A. Maintenance of pre-school, nursery 
schools, and after school care in order to 
provide adequate care for children and to 
establish the principle of such schools for 
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the post-war period as educationally sound 
and necessary. 

B. Maintenance of high educational 
standards and educational opportunities in 
order that our Democracy may neither lose 
its vigor nor suffer through lack of educa- 
tion for all the children of the State. 

C. Honest and straightforward discus- 
sion of current social, economic, and po- 
litical problems, and a curriculum limited 
only by the suitability of the subject matter 
to the maturity and comprehension of the 
particular children being taught. 

D. An educational program that empha- 
sizes the virtues and worthy achievements 
of all nations and that is directed toward 
a better understanding of other peoples of 
the world. 

E. A program of practical arts instruc- 
tion throughout the school that will help to 
guide and train all children for useful life 
and instil an appreciation for the dignity of 
labor. 

F. Cultivation in each child of a feeling 
of responsibility for his own contribution 
to society and the development of the habit 
of doing his work well. 

G. Inculcation in each child of respect 
for the thinking and opinions of others to- 
gether with the development of critical 
judgment and independence of thought in 
arriving at his own convictions. 

H. Extension of health services through 
the schools in order that every child may 
have an adequate knowledge of foods, and 
may receive regular clinical attention as 
well as instruction for maintaining a healthy 
body. Clinical advice is not sufficient: a 
thorough follow-up program is essential. 

I. General expansion of public library 
facilities so as to be within easy access of 
all neighborhoods. 

J. Establishment of an environment con- 
ducive to the growth of American citizens 
of excellent character. Such an environment 
should provide proper diet, adequate hous- 
ing, healthful recreation, clean surround- 
ings, provisions for safety enforcement, and 
the removal of harmful factors. 

K. Increased provision for individual 
differences and the development of educa- 
tional materials and techniques for indi- 
vidualized progress. 

L. Elimination of racial discrimination in 
educational opportunity in Chicago as evi- 
denced in the overcrowding of the schools 
on the near south side. 

FOR THE YOUTH 

A. Endorsement of the Back-to-School 
Movement and efforts to encourage all 
youth to remain in school in order that they 
may be fully prepared to carry on the 
difficult tasks which will face them in the 
days ahead. 

B. A work-study program in our schools 
designed to contribute both to the educa- 
tional development of the student and to 
assist in the war effort. We believe in a 
workable program of rehabilitation and 
continued education of the personnel of the 
armed forces upon their return following 
the war by the utilization of the public 
school organization in carrying out such a 
program. 

C. Promotion of Future Teachers of 
America program. We urge high-school 
and college teachers to lend their influence 
to this important work. 
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D.° Systematic programs of 
based upon an understanding of the physical, 
economic, cultural, and ethical influences 
upon youth, 

E. Development of youth programs by 
the public schools in co-operation with other 
community agencies. 

F. A vitalized school program of train- 
ing toward earning an adequate livelihood. 

G. Education toward worthy home mem- 
bership. 

H. Throughout the whole public school 
system, an integrated program of consumer 
education in all subjects which lend them- 
selves to such study. 

I. An adequate and practical program 
of safety education. 

J. Recreational programs that lead to- 
ward constructive use of leisure time. 

FOR THE ADULT 

A. Enlarged opportunities for receiving 
civic, vocational, cultural, leisure-time, and 
health education so that: 

1. Satisfactory readjustments can be 
made to occupational changes and de- 
mands. 

2. A neighborly manner of living in 
a community can be developed through 
richer leisure activities and through en- 
largement of democratic action. 

3. Resumption of educational pro- 
grams and vocational rehabilitation of 
thése returning from military service, 
from war-time industry, and of others 
whose regular educational program was 
interrupted by the emergence of War, 
can be affected. 

B. A program of instruction in the im- 
portant responsibilities and duties of family 
life—its economic, cultural, health, and 
ethical aspects. 

C. An extended use of the school plant 
for recreational, social, and civic activities 
of the community. 

FOR THE TEACHER 

A. The right to organize and to support 
organizations that he considers to be in his 
own and in the public interest; likewise, 
the right to participate in determining 
school policies and school management. 

This organization continues to advocate 
closer unity among the various educational 
organizations — national, state, and local — 
and recommends that every teacher become 
an active member of at least one organiza- 
tion in each class. 

B. Freedom of conduct, subject only to 
such controls as those to which other re- 
sponsible citizens are subjected. 

C. An increased emphasis on the socio- 
economic training for teachers. 

D. Salaries for teachers which are com- 
mensurate with salaries paid workers in 
other positions which require equivalent 
training and degree of responsibility, and 
which will meet the requirements of the in- 
creased cost of living. 

We believe in a single salary schedule 
which will provide equal salaries for all 
teachers in the system with ‘equivalent 
training, experience, hours of work, and 
degree of responsibility of position. 

E. A cumulative sick leave regulation. 

F. Assurance to teachers on military 
leave that their teaching positions will be 
available upon their return. (Referred to 
Public Relations Committee for further 
study.) 
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G. Issuance of temporary or emergency 
teaching certificates only after all available 
qualified and ‘regularly certified teachers 
have been assigned. 

H. Strict adherence to the principle of 
merit in the certification, assignment, trans- 
fer, promotion, and demotion of teachers 
and other school employees. 

We pledge support to any new legislation 
or changes in board of education rules or 
policies that will improve practices in this 
direction. 

I. A sound retirement system to protect 
teachers in cases of disability and old age. 

This should be a flat pension plan with 
equal contributions and with equal payments 
after retirement based on years of service 
and without distinction as to educational 
position. It should be administered by a 
pension board controlled by teachers. The 
Chicago pension plan should be exempted 
from the Social Security Act. 

FINANCE 

A. The revision of our State tax laws 
to provide adequate revenue to be imposed 
on the basis of ability to pay. 

B. Relief from the situation that makes 
tax-paying property bear the burden of 
non-tax-paying property. 

C. Opposition to indiscriminate reduction 
of taxes without regard to social needs. 

D. Recognition of the state’s responsibil- 
ity te augment the local tax by other forms 
of taxes not open to local taxing bodies. 

E. Recognition of the fact that new edu- 
cational services have an important place 
in our public school program, and that 
financial provision should be made for these 
new services. 

F. Opposition to encroachment upon the 
educational budget for non-educational 
services, 

CURRICULA 

Changing social conditions demand corre- 
sponding changes and adjustments in the 
character and organization of the school. 
Therefore, it is recommended that the Chi- 
cago Division of the Illinois Education 
Association develop further its statement 
of principles, which will help teachers and 
administrators in planning curricula that 
are realistically based on intercultural rela- 
tions, on modern knowledge of human de- 
velopment, on the needs of the times, and 
on the enduring values of the democratic 
tradition. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 

A. A continuous program for the enlight- 
enment of the teachers, pupils, and the gen- 
eral public regarding taxation for meeting 
the financial needs of the schools and con- 
cerning other school legislation. 

B. Increased participation on the part of 
school administrators and teachers in the 
affairs of the school communities in which 
they work. 

C. Continued effort to interpret the aims, 
practices, and achievements of the public 
schools. 

D. Extension of conferences between rep- 
resentatives of education and those of labor, 
business, professional and civic groups for 
the purpose of securing a clearer under- 
standing of mutual problems and establish- 
ing a relationship conducive to the wise 
solution of these problems. 

E. A determined effort upon the part of 
each teacher to increase the showing of the 
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films, (1) “Pop Rings the Bell,” which 
presents through pictures the fact that 
money spent for schools benefits not only 
the children but also the economic welfare 
of the community, and (2) “The Case of 
Mary Jones,” which shows the value of 
teacher organizations. 

These pictures will be of interest and 
value to teachers, high-school and college 
students, and to parents. 


The report of the committee on 
(Continued on page 157) 
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Let’s Finish the Job 

By J. HAROLD VOSHALL 

Chairman, Finance Committee 

The Finance Committee of the 
I.E.A. meeting in Springfield at the 
time of the association’s annual meet- 
ing, December 27 to 29, 1944, per- 
fected plans for bringing to a suc- 
cessful conclusion in Illinois the 
campaign for the N.E.A. War and 
Peace Fund and the I.E.A. Tenure 
Defense Fund. 

At the time this is written seven 
counties in Illinois have exceeded 
their quotas. Surely with equal effort 
all other counties can match the rec- 
ord of these seven—Cass, Jackson, 
Macon, Piatt, Saline, Union, and 
Williamson—and thus put the cam- 
paign in Illinois over the top by 
March 1, 1945, the date set by the 
Finance Committee for its conclu- 
sion. 

Initial organization for the cam- 
paign in this State was perfected at 
a meeting in Springfield Saturday, 
September 30, 1944. The LEA. 
Finance Committee accepted the as- 
signment of heading up the cam- 
paign, with the committee members 
assuming direction for their respec- 
tive Divisions. 

Each Division chairman was in 
turn to appoint county chairmen, 
whose duty it would be to organize 
their respective counties. Within 
the county organization committees 
would function in each of the larger 
cities co-operatively with the school 
administrator and teacher leaders, 
and a committee for the rural area 
within each county would be ap- 
pointed to work with the county su- 
perintendent of schools. 

Division and county quotas were 
established and the latter were to be 
broken down by the county commit- 
tee to apply to each city, village, and 
the rural area within the county. 

As of January 1, 1945, $16,000 
had thus been raised. This, however, 
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is less than one-third of the State’s 
$50,000 quota. 

Over half the states have now 
raised, underwritten, or exceeded 
their quotas. Two states have raised 
nearly double their quotas. 

If Illinois is to carry her fair share 
of the burden, every teacher and ad- 
ministrative officer in the State must 
be asked to contribute at least one 
dollar to the cause. 

The National Education. Associ- 
ation must be more adequately 
financed if it is to promote effec- 
tively the interests of the profession 
in Washington and throughout the 
Nation during these critical times. 
It must afford protection to the 
schools and the teachers in the crisis 
created by the war emergency and 
guard them against the encroach- 
ment and opposition of agencies un- 
friendly to free public education. 

The need for professional leader- 
ship in the field of educational legis- 
lation and Federal relations to the 
schools has grown greatly in scope 
and in difficulty during recent years, 
and an enlarged N.E.A. staff is re- 
quired effectively to represent the 
profession in these fields of activity. 

Then, too, the importance of edu- 
cation’s having a voice at the peace 
table creates a situation in which 
only a vigorous national organization 
can function effectively. 

To finance these and similar ef- 
forts the N.E.A. in October, 1943, 
began a nation-wide drive to raise 
a $600,000 War and Peace Fund. 
Quotas were accepted by the vari- 
ous state associations, with the un- 
derstanding that one-third of the 
amount collected was to remain 
within the various state associations 
for use in the respective states. 

With its share of War and Peace 
Fund collections the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association will be enabled to 
meet its extra costs coincident with 
war and war-related problems.* 

Let us complete our contribution 
to the N.E.A. War and Peace Fund 
so that the voice of our profession 
may be heard in behalf of public 
education’s role in the war and the 
peace ; so that we may be able to say, 
“We did eur part!” The LEA. 
Finance Committee invites your help 
in bringing the drive in Illinois to 
an early and successful conclusion. 


*In addition, the I.E.A. invites its members 
who have not already done so, to contribute to 
its Teacher Tenure Defense Fund. This fund 
su basic tenure cases now on their way 
to the Supreme Court. 
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LEARNING TO READ 


By NILA BANTON SMITH 








This new basic reading program was developed by a 
teacher, with teachers, for children. 


IT IS COMPLETE! 
IT IS EFFECTIVE! 











Because of its natural learning organization, chil- 
dren learn to read easily, joyfully, effectively as 
the teacher guides them through this carefully 
planned program of LEARNING TO READ. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


Federal Aid Bills Introduced 


The Federal Aid bills have been introduced into the 
Seventy-ninth Congress. In the Lower House, Congress- 
man Ramspeck of Georgia, on January 9, 1945, intro- 
duced H. R. 1296. On January 10, in the Senate, Sena- 
tor Thomas, of Utah, and Senator Hill, of Alabama, 
introduced S. 181. These two bills are identical in struc- 
ture, provisions, and language. They differ from H. R. 
2849 and S. 637, the bills that were before the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, only in minor and unimportant details. 

The decision of the N.E.A. Legislative Commission 
to re-introduce legislation containing both equalization 
and emergency provisions, was based upon the facts that 
a vast amount of support has been developed throughout 
the states for this legislation and that the bills were 
drawn with certain objectives in mind which have not 
materially changed since the legislation was formulated. 

A meeting of the commission was held in Washington, 
D. C., on Monday through Friday, January 29 to Feb- 
ruary 2, 1945. The N.E.A. asked that a representative 
of each of the states meet with the commission. The 
Board of Directors of the I.E.A. named Mr. J. Lester 
Buford, superintendent of schools, Mt. Vernon, chair- 
man of Federal Relations. As such he attended the 
meeting of the N.E.A. Legislative Commission as the 
I.E.A. representative. The N.E.A. in asking that the 
states arrange for such representation had as its objective 
that an integrated and aggressive plan of action in sup- 
port of Federal aid to schools may be put into operation. 

H. R. 1296 and S. 181 provide for allocation to state 
educational authorities of $300,000,000 in Federal funds 
annually—$200,000,000 in emergency funds and $100,- 
000,000 in equalization funds. 
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War-and-Peace and Tenure 
Defense Funds Report 


December 7, 1944 
NEA War anv Peace Funp 


Dsvision 


Quota 


BLACKHAWK Division.__.$ 1,300 
. 400 


Henry County... 
Mercer County... 
Rock Island County. 


CenTRAL Division. 
DeWitt County... 
Livingston County_____ 
Logan County. 
McLean County. 


Cuicaco Division . 
City of Chicago... 


DuPace VALLEy Division 
DuPage County_ 


East Centra Division 
East Central Special 
Appropriation 
Champaign County 
Ford County__. 
Iroquois County. 
Kankakee County 
Piatt County_____ 
Vermilion County 


EASTERN DIVISION 
Clark County___ 
Coles County 
Cumberland County 
Douglas County ___. 
Edgar County___. 
Effingham County______ 
Fayette County 
Jasper County 
Moultrie County 
Shelby County 


ILLINoIs VALLEY DivISION 
Bureau County 
Grundy County... 
LaSalle County. 
Marshall County 
Putnam County 


LAKE SHORE DrvIsION 
Cook County (outside 
Chicago) __ 
Lake County. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
| ee 
Adams County._ 
Hancock County 
Pike County_____ 
Schuyler County 


NORTHEASTERN DIvIsion 
Northeastern Division 
Special Appropriation 
Kane County__ ecg 
Kendall County___ 
McHenry County_____ 
Will County_..___ 


NORTHWESTERN Division... 
Boone County__._»_> 
Carroll County___ : 
Jo Daviess County____. 
Stephenson County__ 
Winnebago County_. 





*Quota achieved 


January, 1945 e 


200 
700 


150 
150 
300 


1,600 
400 
200 
800 
150 

50 


5,000 


4,100 
900 


1,200 
450 
300 
150 

2,000 


150 
350 
700 
1,700 
150 


350 


Amount Amount 
Paid Due 


$ 988.79 $ 311.21 $ 


229.04 170.96 
120.56 79.44 
639.19 60.81 
436.73 1,163.27 
17.25 182.75 
28.12 371.88 
194.57 105.43 
196.79 503.21 
377.23 13,622.77 
377.23 13,622.77 
225.82 574.18 
225.82 574.18 
980.78 1,719.22 
25.00 chee 
299.48 400.52 
18.10 181.90 
9.00 391.00 
207.85 192.15 
222.10 ° 
199.25 600.75 
391.36 1,758.64 
81.50 118.50 
81.75 218.25 
58.50 41.50 
200.00 
48.95 251.05 
41.00 159.00 
27.00 223.00 
150.00 
150.00 
52.66 247.34 
425.46 1,174.54 
146.34 253.66 
65.94 134.06 
115.43 684.57 
87.50 62.50 
10.25 39.75 
3,712.26 1,287.74 
3,348.25 = 751.75 
364.01 535.99 
127.48 1,072.52 
48.34 401.66 
9.14 290.86 
67.00 233.00 
3.00 147.00 
378.15 1,621.85 
100.00 
174.07 625.93 
36.40 113.60 
4.00 346.00 
63.68 636.32 
1,052.35 647.65 
122.00 28.00 
76.65 123.35 
136.55 63.45 
226.23 123.77 
490.92 309.08 





IEA 
TENURE 
DEFENSE 

Funp 


717.47 
156.84 

65.68 
494.95 


155.72 
4.75 
7.66 

25.48 

117.83 


540.72 
540.72 


307.61 
307.61 


438.29 


75.00 
114.65 
14.09 
9.30 
13.00 
89.50 
122.75 


50.50 
25.35 


6.00 
12.15 


4.50 


2.50 
133.31 
16.66 
44.26 
64.74 


7.65 
1,015.22 


937.40 
77.82 


29.22 
16.66 
3.06 
9.50 


699.73 
400.00 
143.93 

21.20 


12.48 
122.12 


335.09 
32.00 
13.65 
12.03 
97.12 

180.29 
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BE PREPARED 


Pupils today need to be prepared for the quantitative aspects of our 
modern life — they need to develop mathematical sense and increased 
power to solve problems. Weakness in these abilities, discovered in 
specialized training of the armed forces, is recognized and remedied in 
ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA, Grades 3 to 8 
By Clark-Baldwin-H oye-Schorling-Smith 


This new series builds a solid foundation of concepts, skills, and relationships that are essential to work on 
higher grade levels. Pupils will be prepared who use 


ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 Represented by E. M. Briggs, Clay Mathers 











NEA War anv Peace Funp IEA NEA War anv Peace Funp IEA 
TENURE TENURE 
Amount Amount DEFENsE Amount Amount Derenst 
Division Quota Paid ue Funp Division Quota Paid Due Funp 


Peorta Division... 1,900 201.14 1,698.86 184.26 Hamilton County 150 2.00 148.00 3.00 
Mason County 200 : 200.00 pL Hardin County 50 6 50.00 1.00 
Peoria County 1,000 65.96 934.04 66.19 Jackson County 300 444.05 | eee 
Tazewell County 500 122.88 377.12 118.07 Johnson County 100 100.00 
Woodford County 200 12.30 187.70 Ne Le Massac County 150 122.13 27.87 

Rock River Division 1,350 468.46 881.54 90.20 Perry County 200 165.05 34.95 
DeKalb County__ 400 222.63 177.37 66.53 Pope County 50 43.22 6.78 
Lee County... 300 =: 194.50 105.50 3.50 Pulaski County 100 16.45 83.55 
Ogle County. 300 22.33 27767 = 20.17 Saline County 300 = 304.71 all 
Whiteside County 350- 29,00 321.00 sae Union County 150 176.60 a 

Souts Centrat Division. 3,200 1,687.33 1,512.67 278.74 - Williamson County 400 448.09 “ 

Brown County <h 100 100.00 eke grax SOUTHWESTERN Division 3,900 1,516.75 2,383.25 955.35 

Cass County... ~2«s-150 153.25 Wes 9.40 Bond County __._. 150 — 150.00 

Christian County 350 53.46 61.80 Calhoun County 100 100.00 

Macon County 600 730.00 6.94 Clinton County 150 150.00 * 1.00 

Macoupin County. 450 25.55 . 15.85 Greene County. 200 7.50 192.50 7.50 

Menard County 100 ee RS Arle Jefferson County 350 293.23 56.77 1.00 

Montgomery County 300 301.00 * — 15.00 Jersey County 150 150.00 

Morgan County. 300 61.15 . 63.00 Madison County 1,000 135.41 864.59 310.76 

Sangamon County. 750 . 98.75 Marion County 350 37.75 312.25 24.25 
100 88.90 : 8.00 ——e ny es 100 93.00 7.00 

: andolph County 250 250.00 ad 1.00 

Getieeme. ececsarnst = a a St. Clair County. 1,000 44986 550.14 109.84 
Crawlord Comty___. 34.11 32.14 Washington County 100 100.00 . 
Edwards County. 100 Seetinsstere Bittle 
Lawrence County __ ; , Special Appropriation ‘aii Pr 500.00 
Richland County. : : } Western Division 1,600 106.95 1,493.05 43.24 

Fulton County_____ ‘ 450 slipintin 450.00 an 
Ses a. ’ iris Henderson County 100 ied 100.00 a 
White County... . I Knox County___ 400 10.05 389.95 13.70 
SouTHERN Division... 2,650 759.91 ’ McDonough County 300 38.63 261.37 19.54 


Stark County_. : 100 ve 100.00 Say. 
Alexander County. 150 1.40 148.60 : 
Franklin County... 450 += 7839 ~=«371.61 Warren County 250" 58.27 191.73 10.00 


Gallatin County 88.00 12.00 . Grand Totals ________ $50,000 $15,004.24 $34,995.76 $6,073.26 
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Adult Education Comes of Age 


Frontiers oF AMERICAN CULTURE by 
James Truslow Adams. N. Y.: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1944 


Reviewed by 
ROBERT A. LUKE 


That process of continued learning 
known generally as adult education 
has itself grown into maturity. Its 
adulthood is expressed, in part, by 
the fact that this kind of an educa- 
tional activity is no longer considered 
a hope of the reformers. Instead adult 
education is commonly accepted as 
an essential factor in the continued 
growth of the democratic ideal. In 
part the coming of age of adult edu- 
cation is the result of an expanded 
definition which accepts the concept 
“education by living” as ranking in 
importance with books and school- 
rooms. 

A short twenty-five years ago, when 
adult education was first admitted to 
professional circles, with the status of 
a “movement,” only its formal aspects 
were given serious attention. Adult 
education was defined in terms of 
Chautauquas and Lyceums, workers 
education classes, night schools, and 
other forms of teacher-directed group 
learning. 


Process of Living 


Possibly the most significant con- 
tribution of Frontiers of American 
Culture is that the author has pointed 
out, with good humor and in read- 
able language, that in a democracy the 
process of adult education is largely 
the process of living. 

Dr. Adams recalls that the New 
Englanders of colonial days went to 
church not only to remain orthodox 
but also to keep up on politics and 
public affairs. : 

He believes that the pamphleteers 
of pre-revolutionary days contributed 
largely to the ability of the farmers 
and artisans of that time to discuss 
the issues confronting them. As he 
states, “It may be affirmed that. the 
vast mass of the present-day public 
would probably not be able to dis- 
cuss such a step in governmental de- 
velopment (drawing up the Constitu- 
tion) with the same shrewd, tough 
minds brought to the problem by the 
artisans, farmers, and others of the 
lower economic classes, in 1787.” 

The movements of Abolitionism, 
Temperance, Labor, and Women’s 
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Rights are mentioned also as having 
exercised a profound influence on the 
thinking of adults. Yet it is highly 
doubtful that the individuals affected 
by any of these programs were con- 
scious of being “educated.” 

Throughout the volume, one em- 
phasis is often repeated: that great 
quantities of learning result from so- 
cial conversation, cracker-barrel dis- 
cussion, formal lectures, and other 
avenues of speech. Adams points out 
the important educational contribu- 
tions of social and civic clubs, the 
significance of the emergence of the 
public lecture out of the Lyceum, and 
the striking influence on public think- 
ing of the utterances of political lead- 
ers such as Bryan, Theodore Roose- 
velt, and Wilson. The influence of the 
radio and the motion picture does not 
go unnoticed. 


Some Omissions 


A singular omission is the absence 
of any mention of the American Red 
Cross, the organization which in 1943 
trained one-and-a-half times as many 
persons in community welfare courses 
as were graduated from all the high 
schools and colleges in the United 
States. The Salvation Army receives 
the credit which is its due, as does 
the National Association of Credit 
Men, local Chambers of Commerce, 
the Workers Education Bureau of 
America, settlement houses, and many 
other social service or special interest 
groups. 

Individuals with a concern for some 
specific phase of adult education — 
education through the media of mu- 
seums, libraries, extended public 
school programs, college extension, 
farm organization, or whatnot—are 
bound to be disappointed when they 
read the treatment of their particular 
field of interest. Because of the scope 
of the book, no single force within the 
movement is commented upon with 
what might be considered reasonable 
adequacy. 

It must be remembered throughout 
the reading of the volume, however, 
that the basic purpose is not to pre- 
sent a static history of adult educa- 
tion. In the words of the foreword, 
written by Morse A. Cartwright, the 
book is an interpretation of “the en- 
tire American experience in adult 
education as an important manifesta- 
tion in the development of a folk 
culture within the Nation.” 
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Exactly on this basis, some will ac- 
cuse the author of failing to recog- 
nize many of the new forces which 
have in recent years come to play a 
part in American life; others will 
commend the author for his level- 
headedness in ignoring what may be 
but minor gulf streams in American 
economic and social thought. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that a num- 
ber of these new currents have been 
ignored. 

The impact of such legislation as 
the Social Security Act, the repeal of 
the Neutrality Legislation, and the 
Reciprocal Trade Treaties ; the effects 
on the Nation of stiff commodity con- 
trols and the wide publication given 
the findings of the Dies and Truman 
committees ; the advancement of pro- 
posals to reorganize the Supreme 
Court or the statement of an inter- 
national charter to guide future for- 
eign relations ; the internment of 110,- 
000 people of Japanese blood and 
their subsequent “relocation”: these 
questions or others like them are not 
discussed. 

Whether or not these new forces 
are good or bad is not a case in point. 
Certainly they have had as important 
an effect on the thinking of many 
Americans as did the Temperance 
Movement or Bryan’s oratory. Many 
of the new forces undoubtedly repre- 
sent fundamental issues upon which 
American citizens must reach a de- 
cision in further formulating a living 
democracy. 

Furthermore, there are bound to be 
some individuals who will rise to the 
defense of modern education to the 
point of saying that the basic issues 
of today are discussed by the vast 
mass of the present-day public with 
the same shrewd, tough minds that 
were brought to earlier problems by 
the “artisans, farmers, and others of 
the lower economic classes of 1787.” 


Certain Limitations 

Adams wrote the book as an assign- 
ment from the American Association 
for Adult Education. To a certain ex- 
tent he can be suspected of having 
“done” the book. Much of it is obvi- 
ously pasted together from his previ- 
ous writings in his own field and from 
the works of adult educators close to 
the specialized field. The author, of 
course, readily acknowledges the con- 
tributions that others have made to 
his volume and points out that his 
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reading of the existing literature in 
the field of adult education has been 
done from the point of view of a lay- 
man and not from that of an edu- 
cator. In this alone there is a distinct 
value. 

The author freely, although mod- 
estly, projects himself and his own 
experiences into the book. Whether 
or not these references will be pleas- 
ing or irritating to the individual 
reader is a matter of personal taste. 

But these limitations, if limitations 
indeed they are, in no way detract 
from the essential value of the book. 
The book is popularly written and 
popularly presented as a recapitulation 
of many of the forces in American 
life that have come together in shap- 
ing and, to a greater or lesser extent, 
realizing the American Dream. As in 
most books, there is no compulsion to 
agree with the author’s conclusions or 
his selection of material attendant 
upon being able to enjoy his manner 
of discourse and to react to the stimu- 
lation of his analyses. 


A Look Ahead 

Before closing his book, Dr. Adams 
peers into the future. He is wise 
enough not to provide answers to all 
the questions he sees but he does 
clearly indicate that new demands will 
be made upon adult education in the 
future. He cautions realism and ad- 
vocates courage in working toward 
the realization “that our form of so- 
ciety and mode of living depend on 
ever wider and better adult educa- 
tion.” 

The book is well indexed, and its 
value is enhanced by a “selected bibli- 
ography on adult education”—a bibli- 
ography which, for once, is true to its 
name and has been selected with a 
care to providing a short, compre- 
hensive list of readily available mate- 
rials. 





Adult Education 


. Education is the business of 
adults. It is a major vocation of men 
and women, not a minor avocation. 
Adult education is not a hobby or 
pastime, a fifth wheel on the cart of 
education, when it is considered as 
it should be—as the occupation, not 
of childhood, but of a whole life. By 
comparison, infantile and adolescent 
education are at best only beginnings, 
and at their best when they pretend 
to be nothing else. The ful! substance 
of education can be acquired only in 
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adult life, when mature men and 
women, stable in character and seri- 
ous in purpose, bring varied experi- 
ence to the process of learning. 

What then should our schools and 
colleges be doing if they cannot suc- 
ceed in giving their charges a com- 
plete education? .. . 

. . . it is not learning, but the 
ability to learn which the schools 
should try to transmit. We should 
train the young . . . to climb the tree 
of learning in the hope that when 
maturity offers them the opportunity 
for learning itself they will be able 


to partake of the fruits on the upper 
branches. 


But even if the schools did thus 
train the young in the basic skills of 
reading and listening, writing and 
speaking—for these are the skills of 
learning—the adult who was fortu- 
nate to leave school with a mind so 
disciplined would still have a long 
trail to travel before he became an 
educated man... . 

—“What Every Schoolboy Doesn't 
Know,” by Mortimer J. Apter. Coronet, 


January, 1944, pages 88 and 89. Reprint- 
ed with permission. 





How to get a $100 SALARY LOAN 
if you can pay back $10°7 a month 


N unexpected emergency has used up 
A reserve funds? Write or visit 
Household Finance. Our loan plan was de- 
signed specially for teachers. If you have 
a steady position, you can get the cash you 
need—$20 to $300—quickly and privately. 
Then you may repay in small monthly in- 
stalments. No security, no endorsers are 
required. We take no salary assignment. 
No embarrassing questions are asked of 


your principal, fellow-teachers or friends. 
You merely signa simple, promissory note. 
Choose your own plan 
We have many payment plans to fit our 
service to your needs. Say you need $100. 
You may repay a $100 loan, for instance, 
in 12 monthly instalments of $10.07 each 
—a total of $120.84. Or you may repay 
sooner to reduce the cost. A $100 loan re- 
paid in 6 monthly instalments of $18.48 each 
—a total of $110.88—costs $10.88. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 


You may choose the payment plan 





that suits you best. Please apply 





paymts | paymts | paymts | paymts | paymts 


CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
3 4 6 8 10 


for your loan at the nearest 
Household office. Or send the 





$ 25 
50 
75 


100 
125 
150 


200 
250 
300 


$ 8.85 
17.69 $ 5.87 
26.54 8.81 


11.75 
14.66 
17.55 


23.31 
29.06 


$ 6.73 
13.46 P, Mr |$ 7.13 
20.20 | 13.86 | 10.70 


14.27 
17.81 
21.34 


35.38 
44.18 
52.98 


70.53 
88.08 
105.62 


26.93 
33.63 
40.31 


18.48 
23.08 
27.66 


53.66 =s 
66.97 
80.29 $e. 00 

















coupon for full information about 
our “loans by mail’”’ service. 
Schools use Household 
booklets as texts 


To help families and borrowers 
make the best use of their incomes 





Household publishes practical 





we that these payments will repay 
full, if payments are made on schedule. Total cost 
duced if payments are made of schedule. 
Gude chargnent Household’ srateol 3% per month on t 
24% ith an varntale 

per = on a 
balance in excess of $100. 





LL. 





34.80 
— 


booklets on money management 
and better buymanship. Many 
schools and colleges use these 
publications as collateral texts in 
their home economics classes. Ask 
or write for free sample copies. 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Corporation. 


ESTABLISHED 1878 
LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN 15 ILLINOIS CITIES 





oss Conway Big 
wa be 
pit W Washingroa Bide 7165-0 
Anklin 
Post Office Zone 2 CHAMPAIGH4thFl., 
Phone 5114 
ALTON—7th Floor, Decarun— th F.., 


First Nat. Bk. Bide. 

Phone 3-887 Phone 3 5277 
PostOfficeZone30 

7, noe. Sr. Lours—2nd 


Missouri 
Bide Aurora 8445 yy . East 6738 


JousT— 
oT ye Rialto 
urora Nat. 


Phone Joli 


eg ae: FREEPORT— 
Bank State 

Main 137 

ALEsBURG— aed a > Floor, 


ee 
"EE 6236 Main Post Office Zone 2 





Fl, Mowuns—4th Floor, 
Bidg., Fifth Ave. Bidg., 
Moline 1464 


SPRINGFIELD — Rm. 
1004, 10th Floor, 
Myers Building, 
Phone 5765 


emo 4-5177 

WAUKEGAN-2nd FL., 
210 Washington 
Sc., WaukeganScate 
Bank Building, 
Ont. 7110 


Rocxrorp— 3rd Fi., 
Rockford Trust 


Building, 
6184 Main 930 


Floor, 
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Business Looks at Education 


And Likes What 9 Sees 


By OTIS A. CROSBY — 


Boe decades educators have fought 
any declaration that sought to show a 
relationship between the economic 
progress of a community and its edu- 
cational level. This attitude has ob- 
tained largely because school people 
jealously guard their role in develop- 
ing citizenship in the lives of boys and 
girls. Teachers seem to entertain an 
assumption that there can be no finan- 
cial progress for a people if they are 
not first good citizens. 

Without questioning the merits of 
such a thesis we can afford to consider 
the fact that financial backing for good 
schools comes most easily and most 
surely when the taxpayers are made 
conscious of an increasing return to 
them upon their investment in better 
schools—in qualified teachers, modern 
buildings, and plenty of good teaching 
tools and learning tools, factors that 
are at the very heart of planning edu- 
cational opportunities for the child. 

Significantly for educators the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
has become conscious of the possibility 
of a positive relationship between the 
economic status of a community and 
its educational level. Recently they set 
their research staff to work on the 
problem. Some ‘of the high lights of 
the findings just released by the U. S. 
Chamber follow : 

1. The cost of education is an invest- 
ment that local citizens and business can 
well afford in increased measure, when re- 
lated step by step to the improvement of 
local economic conditions. 

2. In order to maintain a representative 
Republic under the system of private en- 
deavor, initiative, and direction, business 
must discover basically sound measures for 
the expansion of our dynamic economy. 
Education is an essential investment in that 
expansion. 

3. Since education has been and should 
continue to be a local function—at least at 
the state level—every community should 
ascertain its own educational status and eco- 
nomic condition and set to work immediately 
to utilize education as a lever for its own 
advancement. 

The report of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce emphasizes 
that “all nations want to be more pros- 
perous. All want a higher income. .. . 


Underlying all factors pointing to the 
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realization of this are ‘the level of un- 
derstanding and technical knowledge 
of all people.’” The report concludes 
with this statement : 

There is one thing that you will always 
find in any country with a higher income— 
the people have a higher level of education 
and great technical skill.... If a country 
will increase the amount of education and 
technical training, the income will increase. 
In the light of all this we are justified in 
saying that the income will increase far 
more than the cost of education. (Italics 
ours.) In this sense we are justified in say- 
ing that more education will cause an in- 
crease in the income of a country. 

This is the story being scrutinized 
by every local Chamber of Commerce 
in the Nation this month. It’s a public 
relations “scoop” for education. At 
last it looks as if business had discov- 
ered the dollars-and-cents value of 
good schools in a community. It re- 
mains for educators to see that this 
story reaches the ears of every true 
American. 

* * . 

This release is made possible through the 

co-operation of the National Association 


of State Teachers Association Secretaries 
and the National School Service Institute. 





Michigan Teachers Face 
Pension Crisis 


Contributors to the Michigan 
Teachers Retirement Fund are study- 
ing the report of an actuarial study 
of their retirement system which in- 
dicates that the fund is unsound, hav- 
ing a net liability of $75,686,295, ac- 
cording to a story which appears in 
the Michigan Education Journal. 

Two proposals for an improved re- 
tirement system are under considera- 
tion: one would amend the present 
law and the other, which seems to be 
gathering favor, would seek a new act 
setting up a truly actuarial retirement 
system. 

Either of these two proposals would 
call for greatly increased appropria- 
tions by the State (the state of Michi- 
gan under the present law contributes 
but $325,000 a year) and an increase 
in the rate of teacher contributions 
from 3 percent to 5 percent of salary. 

Either proposal would continue the 
annuities provided by the present law 
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for retirants aged sixty with thirty 
years of service. Liberalization of pro- 
portionate benefits now provided for 
the member who retires with less 
than thirty years of teaching serv- 
ice and in refunds to those withdraw- 
ing from the system are a part of 
both proposals. An increase in mini- 
mum and maximum benefits from the 
present $600 and $1200, respectively, 
is also under consideration in the de- 
liberations looking toward the for- 
mulation of legislation. 


National Teacher 
Examinations 


The National Teacher Examina- 
tions, especially important now be- 
cause of the need for good teachers 
and the many opportunities for teacher 
advancement, will be given at Evans- 
ton and at Urbana in 1945. They will 
be given on the same dates, March 16 
and 17, throughout the Nation. Appli- 
cations must be in a month in ad- 
vance; that is, before February 17. 
Application blanks and information 
about the test can be obtained from 
either point. 

The test results are filed in a na- 
tional office and sent to schools on the 
request of the persons concerned. 
Some schools ask candidates for teach- 
ing posts to submit a report from the 
National Teacher Examinations. 

Among Illinois schools using this 
system are those of Aurora, Alton, 
Arlington Heights, Berwyn, Blue 
Island, Champaign, Chicago Heights, 
Danville, East Moline, Elgin, Evans- 
ton, Geneva, Harvey, Highland, Mar- 
seilles, Morrison, Ottawa, Peoria, 
Quincy, River Forest, Rockford, Rock 
Island, and St. Charles. Altogether, 
schools in forty of the forty-eight 
states use the results of these teacher 
examinations. 

The examinations cover such areas 
as understanding and use of the Eng- 
lish language; knowledge of contem- 
porary affairs; general cultural in- 
formation ; reasoning ability; under- 
standing professional educational 
points of view, methods, and goals; 
and mastery of subject matter to be 
taught. There are special sections for 
each high-school subject, and a com- 
prehensive section for teachers in ele- 
mentary schools. 

The examinations, all of which are 
objective in form, are scored in the 
offices of the Co-operative Test Serv- 
ice by the use of an electric test scor- 
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ing machine. Thus, while the content 
of the examinations and the construc- 
tion of the scoring keys depend to a 
degree upon the combined judgment 
of a group of authorities, beyond that 
point the scoring is free from ordi- 
nary clerical errors and uninfluenced 
by any possible bias on the part of 
persons doing the scoring. 

The fee to teachers taking the ex- 
amination is $7.50. One transcript of 
the results is sent to each person tak- 
ing the examination, and one tran- 
script is sent to any school designated 
by him at the time of the examina- 
tions, without additional charge. 

Applications of teachers who wish 
to take the National Teacher Exam- 
inations should be submitted imme- 
diately. Requests for application 
blanks, for further information, or any 
other correspondence about the ex- 
aminations should be addressed to 
Howard Nuckols, Evanston Town- 
ship High School, Evanston, Illinois ; 
or to F. H. Finch, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
{llinois. 


Motivating Mathematics 


“What good is mathematics?” 

A persistent question is this one 
that is forever being presented to the 
teacher by the student. Moreover, 





ered this for themselves, the students 
acted as normal human beings in 
wanting to let others in on their 
knowledge. 

It was agreed to present the results 
of their study to the school in the 
form of an assembly program. The 
United States Employment Service 
was selected as the medium around 
which to build the presentation. Pu- 
pils were chosen to represent a recep- 
tionist and an interviewer. Others 
were selected to represent applicants 
for positions. Each pupil was to apply 
for the kind of work that he hoped 
to do some day. 

In the assembly the pupils repre- 
senting the prospective workers were 
received, questioned, and interviewed 
by the United States Employment 
Service “representatives.” In the 
course of the interviews the need for 
and uses of mathematics in the vari- 
ous positions applied for were 
brought out. In one case two appli- 


cants for the same position were in- 
terviewed. One had mathematics 
training, the other none. The inter- 
viewer recommended the person who 
qualified in mathematics. 

Applicants seeeking releases to join 
the Air Corps and the Waves were 
shown how mathematics would prove 
useful to them in these branches of 
the service. 

After the presentation of this pro- 
gram, some results were observed. 
The students felt the inward glow of 
achievement. The entire school had 
been given a new understanding of 
the requirements of the positions 
some thought they would like to fill. 
The methods of interviewing used 
by the U.S.E.S. had been observed. 
More important, a positive, detailed, 
satisfactory answer had been reached 
for that trouble-making question, 
“What good is mathematics ?” 


—Ratpu B. Croucu, Teacher of Mathe- 
matics, Zeigler Community High School 


Combat men’s helpful discovery 
may later prove 
useful to you 


What our overseas men have found 


out about chewing Gum to help 

fight nervous tension isn’t exactly 

new. But this usefulness has struck 
home to so many of our men overseas 
as new that they look upon it as their 
own personal discovery for people 
“tensed up” with nerve strain, fatigue, 
hard work... That’s why all our 
Doublemint Gum goes overseas*to them 
—every stick. THEY’ve got to have it. 


You hear more about the usefulness of Gum now because of the 
many letters pouring back from our boys out of the country. Yet, 
you may have made this same discovery if you ever happened to be 
chewing a refreshing stick of wholesome Doublemint while at home 
marking papers, studying, reading — and found how the chewing 
seemed to make you feel keener, more relaxed and better able to 
concentrate. 


the student will be satisfied with 
nothing less than a direct, detailed 
answer. A short defensive talk by 
a teacher who doesn’t know the an- 
swer not only fails to satisfy but con- 
tributes only to the pupils’ confusion. 

What then is the correct proce- 
dure? Obviously, student investiga- 
tion. 

“What good is mathematics ? With 
this question in mind each member 
of the class in General Mathematics 
at Zeigler Community High School 
started an individual investigation. 
Business men were interviewed. The 
United States Employment Service 
was consulted. Parents were ques- 
tioned. 

When the data were assembled, 
each member of the class was given 
an opportunity to report on the ways 
mathematics was used in the pro- 
fession or other vocation which his 
interest had prompted him to investi- 
gate. It was discovered that the in- 
dividuals making up the group were 
interested in ten lines of work and 
practical applications of mathematics 
in all were abundant. Having discov- 


Teaching is a vital job 


At home after a hard day at school — is perhaps the perfect time 
for a teacher to regularly get the most benefit from chewing Gum. 
The reason for this and that our combat men chew Gum as an on- 
duty necessity is that the chewing action appears to help relieve 
nervous tension, fatigue, strain ... giving you a sense of being more 


awake on the job. Remember this for the future. 


© Just now, our entire limited output of Doublemint (a pure, real-mint, all 
quality Gum) is serving our men overseas, helping them fight battle nerves and 
nerve wear-and-tear ... But some day soon, we hope there will be enough quality 
base so that Doublemint will de once more in your home store and at your service. 


v-28 
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ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION correspondents 
over the State report significant activities 


Host to Extension Class 


A course in Personnel and Industrial Re- 
lations under the auspices of the extension 
division of the University of Illinois is being 
held in the Main Building at the Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College for the 
Charleston employees of the Atlas Diesel 
Engine Company of Mattoon. 


Social Studies Conference 


The Western Illinois Social Science Con- 
ference was held recently at Western IIli- 
nois State Teachers College. Representa- 
tives attended from Monmouth College and 
from Quincy, Urbana, Macomb, Aledo 
Community High School, and Joy Com- 
munity High School. 

A panel composed of Miss Hilda Watters, 
of Western; Mr. Alfred Drummond, prin- 
cipal of Macomb High School; Mr. Ross 
Dahl, principal of Joy Community High 
School, and Mr. Harold Doughty, Quincy 
High School, discussed Social Studies pro- 
grams in high schools and curriculum needs 
of the postwar period. 

Dr. Marcy Bodine, head of Western's 
Social Science department, spoke about so- 
cial studies programs in the schools of 
western Illinois at the evening dinner 
meeting. 


Nursery School Project 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
has recently opened a nursery school for 
children of working mothers, under the pro- 
visions of the Lanham Act. As far as is 
known to the regional office of the Federal 
Works Agency, this is the only project of 
its kind being sponsored by a teachers col- 
lege. 


Joins Eastern Staff 


Dr. Marian Gallaway, of Savannah, Geor- 
gia, has taken over duties in English and 
Dramatics, filling the vacancy created by 
the resignation of Buren C, Robbins, who 
in turn was substituting for Lt. Robert A. 
Shiley, who is on military leave. 


Historical Society Meeting 


Featured at the annual fall meeting of 
the Southern Illinois Historical Society, 
which was held at Southern Illinois Normal 
University, was a description and inspection 
of the newly-acquired Clint Clay Tilton 
Library of Lincolniana and Americana. 
Also a feature of the program was the read- 
ing of a paper by John Herbert Hays, a 
graduate student at S.I.N.U., entitled, “Car- 
bondale Amuses Itself, 1865-1900.” Mr. 
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Hays presented material about the social 
history of the community in the generation 
after the Civil War. 
Mid-Spring Term 

The mid-spring term at Western Illinois 
State Teachers College will open April 30 
and close June 7. By attending this mid- 
spring term and the two summer terms, 
teachers are given an opportunity to do 
eighteen weeks of school work during their 
summer vacation. 


Schoolmasters Elect Officers 


The Schoolmasters Club of Eastern IIli- 
nois and the Alpha Omicron Field Chapter 
of Phi Delta Kappa held a joint meeting at 
the Masonic Temple in Mattoon, Monday 
evening, December 4. Dr. Glenn Seymour, 


of the Social Studies department at East- 


ern, furnished the principal part of the 
program with a discussion of Germany. 

Officers elected by the Schoolmasters Club 
for the ensuing year include: R. L. Bach- 
man, of Effingham, president; E. B. Allen, 
of Marshall, vice-president; William H. 
Zeigel, acting director of Public Relations 
at Eastern, secretary-treasurer, and ]. A. 
Mann, of Shelbyville, member of the ex- 
ecutive board. 


General College Program 


The general college program, recently de- 
veloped at Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, began operation in September un- 
der the direction of Dr. Arthur Ter Keurst. 
Students not preparing to teach may enroll 
here for work leading to their field of spe- 
cialization. Seven sophomores and seventy- 
two freshmen are enrolled in the various 
divisions now open. 


Guest Lecturer 


Mr. Rollo Walter Brown, formerly of 
the faculty of Harvard University, was a 
guest of the humanities division of South- 
ern Illinois Normal University for a three- 
day visit. During his stay, Mr. Brown pre- 
sented informal talks before various classes 
in that division of the college. The high 
light of his visit was an address before the 
entire student body with subject, “The Ro- 
mance of Being a Student.” 


Joins Eastern Faculty 


Dr. Andrew J. Green has been added to 
the faculty of the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College as substitute professor of 
English for the remainder of the year. Dr. 
Green cothnes from Alton, where he was 
professor of English at Monticello College. 
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Faculty Changes at Northern 


Faculty changes at Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College include the resignation of 
Wilma DeLassus of the Home Economics 
department, and her replacement by Ruth 
Skaggs; leaves of absence to Esther Wil- 
liams, McMurry Training School; George 
Terwilliger, Biological Science; George 
Evans, Physical Education; Paul Crawford, 
Speech, and Ruth Taylor, English. Char- 
lotte Blee has been added to the staff of 
the training school. 

Carl Appell, of the Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College faculty, has been released 
from active duty with the U. S. Army and 
has returned to the campus. 


Attends Rural Life Conference 


Miss Marjorie Reed, sophomore rural 
major at Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, attended a conference of the Youth 
Section of the American County Life Asso- 
ciation which was held at Freedonia, New 
York. 


General Education Curriculum 


A faculty committee at Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College is working on de- 
tails of a two-year general education cur- 
riculum, which it is expected will be offered 
in the fall of 1945. 


Choral Clinic 


The music department of Southern IIli- 
nois Normal University was host to 409 
high-school vocalists of the southern Illinois 
area at an annual fall choral clinic. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Floyd V. Wakeland, S.I.N.U. 
vocal director, thirteen high schools of the 
region had delegates participating in the 
clinic. 

Mr. Walter Aschenbrenner, of Chicago, 
a member of the faculty of the American 
Conservatory of Music, guest instructor at 
the clinic, conducted a mass concert pre- 
sented at the conclusion of the meeting. 


Consultant in Health Education 

Dr. Harold M. Cavins, dean of men and 
associate professor of hygiene at Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, who was 
recently appointed for one year as con- 
sultant in Health Education in the Fed- 
eral office of Co-ordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, left Charleston December 1 for 
Washington, D. C. Dean Cavins will serve 
as a field representative for the office and 
will spend considerable time in Central 
American countries. 

Dr. J. Glenn Ross, head of the speech de- 
partment at the Eastern [Illinois State 
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Teachers College, has been appointed acting 
dean of men during the absence’ of Dr. 
Harold M. Cavins. 

Dr. Richard T. Hartley, as a substitute 
teacher of hygiene, takes over some of the 
instructional duties of Dr. Harold M. 
Cavins. Dr. Hartley will also teach ex- 
tension classes in physiology and anatomy 
in the Lakeview School for Nurses, at 
Danville. 


Service Bureau for Veterans 


The Veterans’ Service Bureau at West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, under 
the direction of Dr. Moses Thisted, will 
administer aptitude, vocational, and psycho- 
logical tests as part of the guidance pro- 
gram established for veterans. 


Parents Day Celebration 


Mothers and fathers of Southern Illinois 
Normal University students were guests of 
the college at a special Parents Day cele- 
bration on November 10. An innovation of 
the coliege this year, Parents Day was well 
attended. A football game, inspection tour 
of the campus, and a special reception were 
features of the day’s program. The event 
proved so successful this year that plans 
are being made to continue it next year, 
and perhaps to make an annual affair of it. 


Teachers College Enrollment 


Four hundred fifty-eight students are now 
registered in classes at Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, Miss Hertha Voss’s 
office of registration reports. More than 
half of these, 57 percent, are enrolled in 
Curriculum C, four-year course for high 
school teachers. Home economics and com- 
merce have the greatest number of stu- 
dents within the group. 

Two-year curriculums in the general col- 
lege have enrolled 14.7 percent of the total 
student body, with pre-nursing and secre- 
tarial work running a close race. Elemen- 
tary school teachers, all grades, make up 
13.6 percent of Western’s student popula- 
tion. Leading in Curriculum A is lower 
grades enrollment, with thirty-nine students. 


N.1.S.T.C. to Co-operate With 
Child Welfare Agencies 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
has recently developed new plans for a 
definite co-operative program with the State 
Department of Health and with the Divi- 
sion of Child Welfare and Delinquency 
Prevention of the State Department of 
Public Welfare, similar to those in effect 
over several years with the Institute of 
Juvenile Research. 


Article Deals with Teacher 
College Faculties 

Dr. Walter P. Morgan, president emeri- 
tus of Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, is the author of an article entitled “A 
Fundamental of Teacher Education,” which 
appears in the September issue of the Pea- 
body Journal of Education. In this article 
Dr. Morgan traces the methods of pro- 
curing teachers college faculties from the 
beginning of the century to today. He asks 
for a source “from which to secure staff 
members who are well prepared in aca- 
demic fields and at the same time pro- 
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fessionally minded and in full sympathy 
with a well organized program for teacher 
education.” 


Basketball Coach 


Basketball at the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College will, this year, be coached 
by James F. (Pim) Goff, former head bas- 
ketball coach at Millikin University, who is 
a graduate of the Illinois State Normal 
University. Mr. Goff had been coaching at 
Millikin University until all athletics were 
dropped as a result of war conditions. Coach 
Goff during the summer pitched with the 
Kansas City Blues baseball team. 


Aids in Testing Program 


The Education department at Western 
Illinois State Teachers College has been 
assisting the Lewistown public schools in 
a testing program during the current year. 


Winter Term Enrollment 


Enrollment for the winter term at the 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College de- 
clined slightly, as is usual: from 331 to 305 
students. At the present time Eastern has 
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ten students attending under the Federal 
Act for the education of returned veterans, 
and several new applications are pending. 
These with a few late registrations are ex- 
pected to increase above figures somewhat. 


Postwar Plans Discussed 


Plans for southern Illinois when the war 
ends were discussed at the fall meeting of 





IN THE PICTURES 


As part of the unit on the History of 
Macomb, Miss Helen Pence, fourth-grade 
critic teacher at Western Illinois State 
Teachers College Training School, dem- 
onstrates with the co-operation of stu- 
dents the manner in which candles were 
made for home consumption before the 
time of electricity. 

During National Education Week, the 
students of the seventh grade at the 
Western Illinois State Teachers College 
Training School, under the direction of 
Miss Loretta Robinson, critic teacher, 
displayed their hobbies. Articles displayed 
ranged from Indian arrowheads to the 
most modern of firearms. 





“Invaluable in classes in speech” 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 
By 


JOHN S. KENYON, Professor of the English 
Language in Hiram College, and 

THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 
in the-University of Michigan. 


@ This new phonetic pronouncing diction- 
ary serves for the speech of the United States, a 
purpose comparable to that served for Southern 
British English by Professor Daniel Jones's Eng- 
lish Pronouncing Dictionary. 

@ The vocabulary includes the great body 
of common words in use in America. Having in 
mind the needs of students, the editors have in- 
cluded many American proper names and many 
historical and literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pro- 
nunciation, which is indicated by the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association. More 
than half of these symbols are the ordinary let- 
ters of the English alphabet or familiar varia- 
tions of them. 


538 Pages — Size, 64 x 9 x 1% inches — 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 
G.&C. MERRIAM CO. Springfield 2, Mass. 


Sfetionad College of Education 


TEACHING 


@ Elementary grades, kindergarten, 
nursery school and child care centers. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and observation 
center. Located on Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes as well 
as specially designed courses for teachers and 
college graduates. Summer term: June 15th. 
Fall term: Sept. 17th. Write for catalog. 


Edna Dean Boker, Pres., Box 528B, Evanston, Ill. 








NEWS BRIEFS 


(Continued from page 155) 

the Special Problem Areas subcommittee of 
the Illinois Postwar Planning Commission, 
held on the Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity campus. Anderson Pace, of Chi- 
cago, chairman of the State commission, 
presided. Among the fields covered in the 
report were recreation, preservation of his- 
toric sites, agriculture, aviation, the Crab 
Orchard project, reforestation and water 
resources, and mineral resources. 

Southern Illinois people who spoke at the 
meeting were Dr. Richard L. Beyer, Mr. 
R. E. Muckelroy, Dr, Willis G. Swartz, and 
Dr. Thomas F. Barton, of the S.I.N.U. fac- 
ulty; Mr. E. W. Kersten, Mr. Aubrey 
Holmes, Mr George Campbell, and Mr. 
O. W. Lyerla. 


State Language Arts Committee 
Receives Subcommittee Report 


Headed by Prof. D. L. Bailey, head of 
the Rural Education department of West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, the 
state Language-Arts committee, which is 
revising the state course of study, met re- 
cently at Western Illinois State Teachers 
College. 
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Subcommittees working in the fields of 
reading, language, spelling, and penmanship 
made progress reports. Plans call for work 
on the new edition of the State Course of 
Study to be completed by January 1. The 
following chairmen made reports: Bessie 
Cooper, primary grades; Helen Pence, in- 
termediate, and Lauretta Robinson and Al- 
bert Burgard, upper grades. 

Mr. Robert Ring, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, attended the 
meeting. 


Graduate Work at Western 


Graduate work, offered at Western IlIli- 
nois State Teachers College for the first 
time during the summer term of this year, 
brought many students to the campus and 
proved very successful in every way, ac- 
cording to college officials. 

Additional graduate courses are to be of- 
fered in both summer terms next year, it 
was said. 


Publishing Houses 
Make Reciprocal Arrangement 


Little, Brown & Company has sold to 
D. C. Heath and Company of Boston, its 
active textbook list, including Atlantic 
Monthly Press Textbooks. Plans are un- 
der discussion between D. C, Heath and 
Company, Little, Brown & Company, and 
the Atlantic Monthly Press whereby text- 
books issued by D. C. Heath and Company, 
which have trade edition possibilities, will 
be handled in trade editions by Little, 
Brown & Company, and trade books or 
manuscripts originating at Little, Brown 
& Company and the Atlantic Monthly 
Press which have textbook possibilities, 
will be handled in textbook editions by 
D. C. Heath and Company. 


Small Business Management 


The Division of Business Administra- 
tion, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, will give full college credit 
for its new course in the management and 
operation of small business. The course 
is offered primarily for veterans, to train 
them in the operation and management of 
small business organizations for which 
they may receive loans under the terms 
of the G.I. Bill. 


Organization Changes Approved 
by University of Chicago Trustees 
New procedures under which educa- 
tional policy of the University of Chicago 
is to be determined by joint action of the 
faculty and the president, with the board 
of trustees resolving any disagreement, 
were recently voted by the trustees. 

The procedures were recommended to 
the board by its committee on Instruc- 
tion and Research in a report which the 
board adopted. The new procedures, the 
report said, are designed to provide “both 
the unifying influence of firm administra- 
tive control and the critical reactions of 
many scholarly minds.” 

The university senate, broadened to in- 
clude associate professors and assistant 
professors who have been members of the 
faculty for three years, elects a council 
of about forty members which acts on all 
educational issues. The council takes 
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Deans’ President 


res 


DEAN ANNA L. KEATON 

Dean Anna L. Keaton, of Illinois State 
Normal University, took over the presi- 
dency of the Illinois Association of Deans 
of Women at the association’s convention in 
Chicago December 2. She was elected by 
ballot this fall and will hold office for two 
years. 





affirmative action on educational matters, 
and has the right to disapprove proposals 
of the president in this field. The presi- 
dent likewise has a veto over actions of 
the council. Should the president and 
council be unable to resolve an issue, the 
board will make the final decision. 

The president may recommend faculty 
appointments to the board after consulta- 
tion with the departments. If a department 
involved does not approve, the board will 
decide whether the appointments should 
be made. 

The board maintains its prerogative to 
create or discontinue units in the univer- 
sity when in its judgment it is desirable 
to do so. 


School Secretaries Meet 


Oak Park was hostess to the Illinois 
Association of School Secretaries during 
the first half of the association’s annual 
conference, which included registration, 
the annual business meeting — presided 
over by Eleanor Boynton of La Grange— 
and separate conference sessions of ele- 
mentary and high-school secretaries for 
consideration of their special problems. 
Superintendents and board members were 
the secretaries’ guests at a tea in the 
Crystal Room of the Sherman Hotel on 
Saturday, following which summaries of 
Friday's proceedings were presented. 
Speaker at the annual dinner, with which 
the convention closed on Saturday, was 
Mr. Michael J. Ryan, with subject, “What 
the School Secretary Should Know About 
School Legislation.” 
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Heads National Placement 
Group 


DR. JOHN W. CARRINGTON 


Dr. J. W. Carrington, director of the 
Bureau of Appointments: at Illinois State 
Normal University, has been named presi- 
dent of the National Institutional Teacher 
Placement Association. He accepted the new 
position at a conference in Chicago Novem- 
ber 24 and holds office the coming year. 





CHICAGO DIVISION 
(Continued from page 147) 
legislation, presented by Miss Thomp- 
son, chairman, as amended and 

adopted, follows: 


LEGISLATIVE REPORT 


The Legislative Committee of the Chi- 
cago Division of the Illinois Education 
Association submits the following report 
to the Annual Meeting on November 18, 
1944, and recommends its adoption: 


For the financing of schools 
throughout the Nation we recom- 
mend: 


A. The passage of H.R. 2849—S.637 or 
other similar legislation granting Federal 
aid (1) to eliminate gross inequalities of 
educational opportunity among the states 
and (2) to enable schools in all states to 
meet increases in costs arising from the 
war. 

B. Opposition to any amendment to the 
United States Constitution which provides 
for a limitation on Federal income, inherit- 
ance, and gift taxes. Recommendation to 
our State Legislature that it repeal Joint 
Resolution 32 adopted in 1943 approving 
such an amendment. 


For the financing of schools 
throughout the State we recommend: 
A. The securing of a Gateway Amend- 
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ment to the state constitution to permit 
the amendment of more than one clause at 
the same time and to provide for approval 
on the basis of a majority of those voting 
on the amendment. 

B. In view of the possible loss of revenue 
from present sources, the consideration of 
additional sources of revenue, such as in- 
come, inheritance, severance, and luxury 
taxes. 

C. Opposition to any legislation which 
would limit the total tax rates levied against 
property unless and until other adequate and 
certain sources of revenue are provided. 

D. Increase in the State Distributive 
Fund until it shall equal at least 25 per- 
cent of the cost of the common schools 
of the State, kindergarten through junior 
college; this sum to be distributed upon 
the basis of flat grants and equalization. 

E. The provision of adequate State sup- 
port for the education of handicapped chil- 
dren, including the physically handicapped, 
the mentally retarded, and the socially mal- 
adjusted, so that they may become as far 
as possible useful and self-supporting mem- 
bers of society. 

F. The provision of adequate support for 
the State University and State Teachers 
Colleges. 


For the administration of schools 
throughout the State we recommend: 


A. Reorganization of school districts for 
more effective administration, more ade- 
quate support, and improved attendance; 
such organization to be achieved by and 
with the consent and understanding of the 
people affected. Consideration is urged for 
the proposed “urban area” as the geo- 
graphical tax supported unit for the pro- 
vision of a system of general education 
which will extend from the nursery school 
through at least the junior college years. 

B. In recognition of the recent raising of 
certification standards by act of the Legisla- 
ture and the reduction of teachers income 
due to increased cost of living and addi- 
tional taxation, the enactment of minimum 
wage legislation as approved by the Rep- 
resentative Assembly of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association. 

C. Revision of present laws so as to pro- 
vide for certain and more equitable assess- 
ment of property, tangible and intangible, 
and for more efficient collection of taxes. 

D. The enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for a State Board of Education. 

E. Opposition to legislation effecting 
state-wide adoption or rejection of text- 
books. 

F. Opposition to legislation curtailing 
freedom of discussion and study, or inter- 
fering with legitimate citizenship activities 
of teachers. 

G. Codification of the School Law. 


For the financing and administra- 
tion of Chicago schools we recom- 
mend : 


A. The provision of revenue sufficient 
(1) to provide for needed improvements in 
the school system and (2) to provide for 
all teachers a salary schedule commensurate 
with training, years of experience, hours of 
service per day and the reduction of teachers 
income due to increased cost of living and 
additional taxation. 
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You'll Want to Place 
Your Order NOW for a 


DeVRY 


16mm. Sound-on-Film 


PROJECTOR 


To insure your classrooms the best—the 
most reliable and dependable—the sim- 
plest to operate and the most economical 
Motion Picture Projector (Sound or Si- 
lent) to buy and to maintain—place your 
order with us now for a precision DEVRY! 


You'll Want to Benefit From 
DeVRY’S 
War- Perfected 
SKILLS 








Those capable craftsmen who helped 
establish DreVRY’S 31-year reputation 
for the finest in Motion Picture Equip- 
ment are “coming back from the wars’ —for 
which they've been building motion pic- 
ture equipment .. . also electronic train- 
ing devices that are still “hbush-hbush” from 
a military point of view. To the nation's 
schools and colleges—whose needs we 
consider second only to those of the 
Armed Forces—are going the first DEVRY 
Motion Picture Sound Projectors. Your 
order placed with us now assures your 
being among the first to whom we will 
deliver a new DEVRY—the choice of so 
many who demand motion picture's best. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


REELS—REWINDS—LAMPS 


PROJECTION LAMPS for Slidefilm 
Des wk donenscecadtsaata trad F 
500-watt 
750-watt 
1000-wart 
EXCITER LAMPS (16mm.).......... ; 
PHOTO ELECTRIC CELLS 
REWINDS (16mm. and 35mm.) 
combination hand - 
(All lamps subject to 72% Federal Excise Tax. If 
exempt, St exemption certificate with order.) 


Place your order now for famed 
DEVRY 16mm. 
Sound-on-Film Projectors 


DeVRY CORPORATION 
1111 ARMITAGE AVE., 
CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


autHorzen DEVRY pistautor 


DeVry atone has earned tour consecutive Army-Navy “E's” for ex 
cotlence in the production of Motwe Paxture Sound Equipment 
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B. The enforcement of existing laws with 
a view to the immediate collection of all 
delinquent taxes. 

C. Legislation to provide for the pro- 
rated distribution to the original taxing 
bodies of all penalties and interests on de- 
linquent taxes. 

D. Support of legislation which will 
strengthen the merit system in the certifica- 
tion, assignment, and promotion of teachers. 

E. Legislation amending the law so as to 
permit the organization and maintenance of 
“colleges” (instead of “only one college’’). 

In addition, the Chicago Division 
pledges its support to the following 
amendments to the Chicago Teachers’ 
Pension Law, if the Pension Board 
introduces bills containing these 
amendments : 

A. That the teacher be permitted to name 
a beneficiary for any funds due the teacher 
at death. 

B. That in case a pensioner dies before 
he has received an amount equal to 80 per- 
cent of the amount paid into the fund, the 
unused balance is to be paid to the teacher’s 
estate or his beneficiary. 

C. That a teacher who retires before 
reaching age 55 may not begin to receive 
pension allotments until attaining the age 
of 55; except in cases of disability. 

D. That a teacher disabled for teaching 
be permitted to receive pension at any 
time, after he has taught 12 years. 

E. That only five years outside experi- 
ence be allowed to persons who enter the 
service after this law becomes effective. 

F. That payment for outside time be per- 


mitted at any time, but that 4 percent in- 
terest be required if payment is deferred. 

The report of the committee on 
finance, presented by Mr. Hunter, 
chairman, as amended and adopted, 
follows : 


FINANCE COMMITTEE’S 
REPORT ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 
For the Year, Cues 4 1944, to September 30, 


Balance, October 1. $1,409.40 
Anticipated Income at 
$1.00 per Member 


Anticipated Net Income____ 


Expenses—Headquarters : 
Rent and Light. $600.00 
Office Supplies 

and Equip- 
ment _.____. 350.00 
Mailing Expense 200.00 
Telephone and 
Telegraph _.. 250.00 
Social Security. 30.00 
Insurance_____ . 5.00 
—— $1,435.00 

Salary: 

Office Manager_. 

General Meetings: 
Chicago Division 

Annual Meet- 
ing ________ $250.00 

{.E.A. Annual 
Meeting ____. 150.00 
Other Meetings 250.00 
—— $ 650.00 


$2,080.00 





TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


28 E. Jackson 
Bivd. 
Chicago 4, II. 


The opportunities for teachers to secure posi- 
tions excellent professionally and financially 
are the greatest we have ever known. It is 
our aim to render the best service —— 
to both administrator and teacher. Our serv 

is nation-wide. (Member NAT AD 











‘HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. ¢ Member N.A.T.A. 


“Now's the time, and now’s 
the hour!” 











TEACHERS AGENCY 

Good Teachers needed for fall and emergency vacancies. 
MISSOULA, MONT. Every state in our territory faces serious nell . 
Member N.A.T.A. opportunities for advancement. Alaska to California. 


Life Membership. Register now! 


30 years superior placement service 


ALASKA AND THE WEST 


Unusual 


Free 








ALBERT 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Estat hed 1885 


A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 
Colleges, Secondary and Elementary Schools. Good candidates in de- 
mand. Send for information. Member N.A.T.A. Corresponding agencies: 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City @ Hyde Building, Spokane, Wash. 
Home Office: 25 


E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 








Supervision. Owner in charge. 


30 W. WASHINGTON STREET 





$50 to $300 


You, as an Illinois Teacher, can secure a loan of from $50 to $300 on your own 

signature. Repay in small monthly installments to fit your budget. Charges based 

on actual time involved at less than the legal rate for-small loans. Under State 
Entire transaction can be negotiated by mail. 

CONSIDERATE 


L. T. BAKER AND COMPANY 


CONFIDENTIAL 


CHICAGO TEL, RAND. 6151 
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Committees : 
Legislative__ $550.00 
Membership._ 600.00 
Public Relations 400.00 
Rules _.._._ 40.00 
Finance __.._.._ 25.00 
Election... 150.00 
a “io 
AG 30.00 
Contingencies “s 649,40 
$6,609.40 


The committee wishes the membership to 
know that it is opposed to the principle of 
having delegates to conventions pay their 
own expenses. However, on account of the 
decrease in income, such a procedure is 
necessary. 

Furthermore the committee hopes that 
the teachers of Chicago will rally to the 
support of the Chicago Division so that it 
can function more effectively during the 
trying times ahead. 


Other Business 


The annual report of the commit- 
tee on rules, presented by the chair- 
man, Mr. Robert English, and 
adopted, follows : 

To amend Article XIII—Special Rules, 
so as to read: 

A carefully codified set of Special Rules 
shall be maintained to supplement and to 
interpret these By-Laws. Such Special 
Rules may be adopted, suspended, amended, 
or rescinded by a majority vote at any 
business meeting of the general member- 
ship, provided notice of the proposed action 
was in the call for the meeting; otherwise 
a two-thirds vote shall be required. They 
may also be amended by a two-thirds vote 
of the Representative Assembly, provided 
notice of the proposed amendment was in 
the call for the meeting. 

The question concerning the elec- 
tion of the board of education was 
referred to the Representative As- 
sembly for further study. The rela- 
tive merits of straight election or of 
the right to recall members as now 
appointed are to be considered. 

Miss Marian Smith was re-elected 
as the Division member of the state 
Committee on Public Relations. 

The Division also approved the re- 
quest of the board of directors to the 
National Education Association, to 
make an investigation of the admin- 
istration of teacher personnel in the 
Chicago Public Schools. 

Orricers :—President, Edward E. Keen- 
er, principal, Hay School, Chicago, °45; 
vice-president, Helen Hurley, Spaulding 
School, Chicago, "45; secretary, Clara G. 
Nelson, McPherson School, Chicago, 45; 
treasurer, Charlotte Russell, retired, °45. 

STATE GOVERNING COMMITTEES : — Fi- 
nance, Egbert Hunter, Calumet High 
School, Chicago, "45; Legislation, Leona 
Thompson, Senn High School, Chicago, 
’46; Public Relations, Marian Smith, Mar- 
shall High School, Chicago, ’47. 

—Crara G. Netson, Secretary 
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English and Speech 


English for Your World, by Roy Ivan 
Johnson and A. Laura McGregor. Ginn 
and Company, 2301 Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
cago 16. Cloth. Illustrated. 430 pages. 
Price, $1.44. 


This is the third book in “Daily-Life 
English: Junior Series,” for use in ninth- 
grade classes. While placing adequate em- 
phasis on grammar and good usage, this 
text does not neglect other aspects of the 
pupil’s ability to communicate with others. 
These include suggestions and practices 
that will lead to self-confidence, friendli- 
ness, and a feeling of security in the class- 
room. Illustrative material is of up-to-the- 
minute appeal. Many self-checking tests 
followed by remedial practices promote 
mastery. 


America Speaks, by Harold F. Schory, 
M.A., Sc.D., Western Illinois State Teach- 
ers College. The Interstate Printers and 
Publishers, 19-23 North Jackson Street, 
Danville, Illinois. Cloth. Illustrated. 149 
pages. Price, $2.25. 


America Speaks is designated by its 
author “a handbook of choral reading with 
selections.” Chapters are devoted to or- 
ganizing the verse choir, vocal technique, 
choice of selections, methods of proce- 
dure, and results. There are exercises for 
the verse choir. The selections are organ- 
ized under the following heads: Patriotic, 
Nature, Love, Reflective and Religious, 
and Scenes from American Life. 


Journalism Syllabus, prepared by a 
committee of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Advisers Association. The Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association, 202 
Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, 
New York City. Paper. 152 pages. Price, 
$1.25 to CSPAA members; $1.50 to non- 
members. 

This syllabus is adaptable for use in 
the several educational levels of scholastic 
journalism from the elementary school to 
the college. The twenty-six units provide 
an adequate treatment of the entire field. 
Henry F. Gilson, member, Bureau of 
Curriculum, Chicago Board of Education, 
was a member of the committee respon- 
sible for the preparation of the syllabus. 


Handbook for High School Journalism, 
by Anne Lane Savidge and Gunnar Horn. 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1815 Prairie 
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TEXTBOOK 
PUBLICATIONS 


Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.50. 

This guide for high-school journalism 
students explains all the steps for pro- 
ducing a newspaper and includes back- 
ground material, a style manual, a bibli- 
ography, and headline schedules. 


Health and Physical Education 


Health and Human Welfare, by William 
Burkard, Ph.D., Raymond L. Chambers, 
Ph.D., and Frederick W. Maroney, M.D. 
Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago 16. Cloth. Illustrated. 640 pages. 

This textbook for the high-school grades 
presents the scientific bases for personal 
health with a direct appeal to the adoles- 
cent and his problems. An introductory 
unit tells how man progressed from the 
superstitions of primitive life to the com- 
parative security of exact knowledge, and 
a final unit deals with narcotics, the hygiene 
of work, care of the baby, care of the sick, 
under the general head of “Special Prob- 
lems in Health.” 


Health and First Aid, by Morris Fish- 
bein, M.D. and Leslie W. Irwin, Ph.D. 
Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago 16. Cloth. Illustrated. 372 pages. 

Health and personal hygiene is the con- 
cern of Part I of this text for secondary 
school classes. Part II is devoted entirely to 
first aid. Emphasis has been placed on pro- 
viding a simple and practical approach to 
the subject. This has been effected in part 
through the elimination of irrelevant and 
confusing materials. 


Health Instruction Yearbook, 1944, 
edited and compiled by Oliver E. Byrd, 
Ed.D. Stanford University Press, Stan- 
ford University, California. Cloth, 354 
pages. $3.00. 

This compilation of outstanding articles 
in the field of health that have appeared 
in the past year, provides health instruc- 
tors and students of current health prob- 
lems with rich source material concerning 
the more recent developments in the 
health field as well as a record of up-to- 
the-minute developments, statistics, and 
illustrative matter of current interest and 
importance. Chapter-topical organization 
and summarization convert the material 
into a form readily available for text or 
reference use. 


Physical Fitness for Boys, by Ben W. 
Miller, Ph.D., Karl W. Bookwalter, Ed.D., 
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and George E. Schlafer, M.S. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, Inc., 67 West 44th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. Price, $3.00. 

Physical Fitness for Boys is designed 
to serve as a source book of instructional 
materials for the use of all those who 
direct efforts to promote physical fitness 
in boys and young men of secondary 
school age. 


Mathematics 


Fundamental Mathematics, Books One 
and Two, by Raleigh Schorling, John R. 
Clark, and Rolland R. Smith. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Book One, 368 pages; 
price, $1.00. Book Two, 402 pages; price, 
$1.08. 

Arithmetic for Young America, Books 
Three and Four, by John R. Clark, Ruth 
I. Baldwin, and Caroline Hatton Clark. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Book Three, 314 pages; 
Book Four, 298 pages. Price, $0.96 each. 

Books Five and Six, by John R. Clark, 
Monica M. Hoye, and Caroline Hatton 
Clark. Cloth. Illustrated. 314 pages each 
Price, $0.96 each. 

Books Seven and Eight, by Raleigh 
Schorling, John R. Clark, and Rolland R. 
Smith. Book Seven, 368 pages; price, 
$1.00. Book Eight, 402 pages; price, $1.08. 


(Continued on page 160) 
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CALENDAR 

FEBRUARY 

19 A.A.S.A. Regional Meeting, Chicago. 
February 19-21, 1945. See page 140. 

23 American Education Fellowship (for- 
merly Progressive Education Associa- 
tion), regional conference. Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, February 23-24, 1945. 

MARCH 

5 Central Division, Illinois Education As- 


sociation, annual meeting. Normal, 
March 5, 1945. 

9 Peoria Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Peoria, 
March 9, 1945. 


23 South Central Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Spring- 
field, March 23, 1945. 

23 Southern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Carbondale, 
March 23, 1945. 

APRIL 

3 North Central Association, Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, meeting. Chicago, 
April 3-7, 1945. 

6 Southwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Ainad 
Temple, East St. Louis, Illinois. April 
6, 1945 (tentative date). 

10 Illinois Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, annual meeting. Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago. April 10-12, 1945. 





RECENT TEXTBOOKS 
(Continued from page 159) 

Fundamental Mathematics is a two- 
book series for the . junior-high-school 
years that emphasizes materials to meet 
mathematical needs brought out in the 
early months of the emergency. Particu- 
larly the authors have sought to make 
arithmetic and mathematics more mean- 
ingful. Graphic procedures have been em- 
ployed to build up the fundamental con- 
cepts. Laboratory experience in direct 
measurement is provided for and new 
applications include such aspects of avi- 
ation and industry as come within the 
understanding of students who would use 
the text. From direct measurement the 
student is led to an understanding of 
scaled drawings. Quantitative relationship 
is approached simply and gradually. Com- 
putational efficiency is the aim of Book I. 

Arithmetic for Young America is the 
six-book series for the elementary grades. 
Books Seven and Eight of this series are 
identical with Books I and II of Funda- 
mental Mathematics. 


Senior Mathematics, by Harl R. Doug- 
lass and Lucien B. Kinney. Henry Holt 
and Company, Inc., 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.52. 

The primary aim of this high-school 
text is to develop mastery of fundamental 
mathematics. Its approach is always prac- 
tical and it is designed to serve as a text 
for senior high-school pupils who have 
had no systematic course in algebra or 
geometry or as a refresher course for 
those who have studied both. 

Practical Mathematics, by Henrietta D. 
Antoville and Catherine M. Trube. Wil- 
liam Jansen, Ed.D., general editor. Noble 
and Noble, Publishers, Inc., 100 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Cloth. Illustrated. 
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Price, $1.04 each. 

This four-book series for the upper ele- 
mentary grades and junior high schools 
presents an integration of arithmetic, geom- 
etry, and algebra; along with ample 
provision for remedial drill in the funda- 


mentals. 
Natural Science 

Biology and Man, by Benjamin C. 
Gruenberg and N. Eldred Bingham. Ginn 
and Company, 2301 Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $2.24. 
_A unified science of living things is 
presented as a valuable part of our com- 
mon heritage to be handed on to all the 
boys and girls enrolled in our high 
schools and as an introduction that will 
open the way to those who wish to con- 
tinue their study along particular lines. 
The emphasis upon man and his relation- 
ships to plants and to other animals 
makes of this text, in effect, a social 
biology. 


LANGUAGE 
(Continued from page 139) 
emotive language is to be properly in- 
terpreted. 

Finally, boys and girls in school 
need to gain an increased understand- 
ing of the difficulties involved in dis- 
covering the meanings of those very 
general and highly abstract words 
which are so often found in discus- 
sions of modern social and political 
problems. (Social problems and polit- 
ical problems are themselves exam- 
ples of the type of terms under dis- 
cussion.) Such words or expressions 
are characterized by the absence of 
any observable object, person, or ac- 
tion which could be pointed out by 
the speaker or writer as an explana- 
tion of the intended meaning. 

As an illustration, the user of the 
term free enterprise cannot point to 
anything in the physical world in an 
attempt to make clear what he means 
by the words. He can only explain 
their meaning in terms of other words 
which do refer to specific and observ- 
able. objects, people, and actions. 

Since almost. every person who 
speaks or writes free enterprise will 
use a different set of terms in explain- 
ing the meaning of the expression, it 
is clear that one cannot be sure that 
the speaker’s or writer’s meaning is 
gained if only the expression is used 
and no explanation of it is given in 
more concrete terms. 

The teacher can bring this point 
home to pupils by asking them to 
write out an explanation of the mean- 
ing of several terms such as social 
welfare, capitalism, and freedom. 

When confronted by the fact that 
almost everyone has his own idea as 
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to what these expressions mean, pu- 
pils will come to see that an argument 
which makes use of highly abstract 
words as key words with no explana- 
tions given in more down-to-earth 
terms is really meaningless and should 
not be allowed to influence their 
thoughts or actions. 

As has been stated previously, there 
are numerous other problems which 
the reader who tries to interpret lan- 
guage intelligently faces. The writer 
feels, however, that if attention is paid 
in our schools to the three problems 
dealt with here a much more enlight- 
ened and much less easily swayed 
electorate will eventually be the result. 


FREEDOM FROM FEAR 
(Continued from page 136) 
other religions, or at least they will 
have seen such men fight and die for 
security and freedom from fear. 

Every community soon will have 
the opportunity to demonstrate to 
these returning service men that these 
values have been preserved in their 
own communities, and that those of 
us on the home front have kept pace 
with them in their growth in human 
relationships. 

The Illinois Congress of Parerits 
and Teachers recognizes the challenge 
to translate into effective action the 
findings of research concerning the 
health, well-being, and education of 
all children. Such a comprehensive 
purpose must open many channels of 
service in home, school, and commun- 
ity. To the extent that each local 
parent-teacher program is converted 
into such channels of service, will it 
make a contribution to a world of 
security and freedom from fear for all 
children—a world of peace. 
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